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Calling the Camp to Dinner, 



A new method of calling the Scouts to dinner was put in practice at the great Empire 
Jamboree at Wembley. Instead of a bell a hand-worked siren was used, and here we sec 
a Scout sounding the signal, which could be heard distinctly all over the camp 


PRIVATE WIRELESS 

EVE OF BIG CHANGES 

Marconi’s Beam and What It 
Will Mean 

USING THE SHORT WAVES 

We are on the eve of great, and im¬ 
portant advances in wireless. 

Before . long the greatest distances 
will be easily bridged, messages will be 
sent in one direction only, and the inter¬ 
ference caused by atmospherics will be 
almost overcome. 

■ The tremendous power now used by 
the long-distance stations will be un¬ 
necessary, and with a twentieth of the 
power at present required telegraphic 
messages will be sent at, perhaps, a 
hundred times'thc present speed. 

A Big Leap Forward 

Wireless will, in fact, make a huge 
leap forward, and its possibilities will 
be enormously increased. It is a furious 
thing, but we are so accustomed to 
learning of one marvel after another 
accomplished by wireless, that the news 
of these great achievements by Senator 
Marconi and his staff have, perhaps, 
failed to create a proper impression. 
Yet their great significance is fully 
realised by experts, who foresee immense 
changes in wireless, which will soon be 
making the biggest leap forward in its 
remarkable if brief history. 

Practically the whole of the advan¬ 
tages described are due to one tiling. 
Marconi has discovered the secret of 
sending out a wireless beam ; we might 
almost call it a ray. 

: If we look at any of the popular 
descriptions of .wireless, we find it ex¬ 
plained tliat a wireless signal sent out 
from the aerial spreads outwards in all 
directions, like the ripples caused on 
the surface of a pond when a stone is 
thrown into the water. Try to imagine 
the ’ stone thrown in, and, instead of 
the many circular ripples, one little 
wave half an inch wide racing over the 
water .like a miniature torpedo craft. 

Like the Beam of a Searchlight 

V" This is'what the new wireless beam 
does. It is like the beam of a search¬ 
light in more ways than one. For, just 
as the rays of light, are concentrated in 
one powerful beam by means of what is 
called a parabolic reflector, reflecting 
all the rays parallel to each other in¬ 
stead of in all directions, so the wireless 
rays frorh the' aerialTare made' parallel 
by means of a wireless reflector which is 
nothing else'.than a : series of small 
aerials arranged in the shape of a para¬ 
bolic curve. ' A parabolic curve is the 
kind of curve we obtain when we cut a 
slice tlirongh a cone parallel to its side. 

The reflector and the aerial are care¬ 
fully adjusted, and so concentrated is 
the beam of -wireless rays emitted from 
the transmitter that only about a 
twentieth of the usual amount of power 
is needed to send a message. The 
reflector can be turned, if it should be 


desired, so as to direct the message in 
any direction. ,Tlie greatest economy 
and the best result are obtained when the 
receiving station is itself fitted with a 
directional aerial, placed so as to 
receive tlie beam " dead on." ■ 

. An important feature of the beam 
system is that very short waves are 
used, only ninety or ioo metres long, 
whereas in some . of the present-day 
long-distance .stations waves 14 miles 
long are generated ! Hitherto it has 
been thought that these short waves were • 
useless for ordinary long-distance work. 
A very real advantage lies in their 
suitability, for it means that automatic 
telegraphy can be carried out many 
times faster than with the long waves ; 
Marconi sees no reason why it should 
not be done a hundred times faster. 

The two other great advantages of 
the beam system are that, owing to its 


straight and definite path, a message 
will, only be received by a station lying 
in the correct direction, in other words, 
the day of wireless secrecy, the exact 
opposite of broadcasting, has. arrived., 
The atmosph eric discharges of electricity, 
which interfere so much with com¬ 
mercial work, especially in tropical 
climates,-will also have far less effect on 
wireless working, as they, too, occur 
from some given direction, and unless; 
the two directions are similar they will 
pass by without effect. - 

The wireless beam has entirely altered 
the outlook of future wireless. It is a 
magnificent invention. Broadcasting is 
splendid, and will probably stay as long 
as people are interested in anything at 
all; but a private wireless system was 
essential, and was bound to come. We 
are glad that it has fallen to Marconi 
to give it to the world. 


A NOBLE INDIAN 

Ruler Who Sought His 
People’s Good 

FRIEND OF PROGRESS 
: AND EDUCATION 

It is very fine to think that in all the 
chances and , changes of our life today 
there are people here and there in the 
world keeping up the beautiful dignity of 
yesterday.' One such man was-the Maha¬ 
rajah of Travancore, whose loss many 
hundreds of people in India are mourning. 

. This man had ruled his small State in 
southern India for thirty-nine years. 
It is only a tiny province—not quite as 
big as Wales—but he had given to it a 
devotion and a fidelity that will long be 
remembered. - ■ ' ■ 

He never forgot the responsibility of a 
ruler ;■ the slightest detail of administra¬ 
tion was important to him. He worked 
for the ultimate good of his people, and 
with this in view he brought about en¬ 
franchisement for women, created a 
Popular Assembly where the will of 
the people could be made clear, built 
railways; developed agriculture on scien¬ 
tific lines, and improved and spread 
education in the State. 

A Trusted Leader 

Not every ruler can look back on so 
much work done, and it often happens 
that the people who are benefited are 
those who least appreciate., the good 
achieved for them. But this was not- the 
case in Travancore. The Maharajah’s 
subjects loved-and trusted their leader, 
and showed it in a strange Hindu 
ceremony which, once took place. This 
was the festival of the Shashtyabda- 
.purthi. The nearest we can get in 
English to that nice long word is,-“ the 
celebration of the sixtieth birthday." 

The people of Travancore rejoiced in 
the beautiful ceremony, all the more 
because to them it was a festival reborn 
from the old days.. > The Shashtvabda- 
purthi'had not been observed in the 
State for about '170 years, since - the 
troubled time when India 1 passed into 
British care.' It was -very fitting that 
the ceremony should, be revived in 1917, 
for a brave and . loyal gentleman whose 
sixtv years were so filled with goodness. 

ROLLING A BALL ACROSS 
AMERICA 

The United States Army showed much 
ingenuity in a recruiting scheme they 
adopted recently. . 

A huge rubber push-ball, seven feet 
in diameter, and weighing 350 pounds; 
was actuallv rolled across the continent 
bv a recruiting squad. It was painted 
red, white, and blue, and when a crowd 
gathered on passing through a town, the 
officers addressed it on the advantages 
of an army career. 

It is said to have been a most success¬ 
ful advertising scheme, and to have 
resulted in large numbers of young 
men joining the colours. 
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BAD HOUSEKEEPING 

GOVERNMENT ASKING 
FOR TOO MUCH MONEY 

A Heavy Millstone Round the 
Neck of the Weary Taxpayer 

NEW BURDEN OF CARELESSNESS 

The great spending departments of 
the Government are getting into trouble 
again for asking for more money than 
they spend. It is a habit which grew up 
during the war, and it seems very 
difficult to get rid of. 

The Committee on Public Accounts 
points out that in the five years before 
the war; for every £100 of estimated 
expenditure more than £q 8 was spent. 
For every £100 estimated last year little 
over £86 was spent. 

What was wrong was not that too 
little was spent, but that too much was 
asked for. Whatever money Parliament 
agrees to " on the Estimates ” has to be 
raised in taxation; and if too much- is 
asked for we have higher taxes. 

Repaying the National Debt 

The worst of it is that the money saved 
cannot be paid back to the taxpayer, or 
even be carried forward to lessen . the 
next year’s taxation. It has to be spent 
in repaying the National Debt, the idea 
being that anything saved on the year 
must go to the benefit of posterity, by 
reducing the debt we leave them. 

Of course it is a good thing to reduce 
the National Debt,- but we set aside 
what we can for that purpose, and the 
taxpayer has a right to protest when he is 
compelled by careless estimating to pay 
more than he can afford. What a lot off 
Income Tax it would have meant if those 
80 millions had never been asked for ! 

The Committee say this sort of thing 
must stop, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Snowden, says it shall. 

FLYING ROUND US 
The Air Race Round Britain 
SOME VERY REMARKABLE 
PERFORMANCES 

This year’s air race round Britain 
for the King’s cup—a handicap race— 
was won by Mr.- Alan J. Cobham, who 
was third in 1922 and second last year, 
when he won the Britannia trophy 
for a 12,000-mile tour across Europe, 
Palestine, and Africa. 

He flew a commercial liner, a D.H. 
50, with a 230 h.p. Siddeley Puma 
water-cooled engine, and covered the 
course of about 1000 miles from the 
Suffolk coast to Lee-on-Solent, by Leith, 
Dumbarton, and Falmouth, in 8 hours 
'57 minutes, at an average speed of 
over 166 miles an hour. 

Seven land planes, two amphibians, 
and one seaplane entered, and the 
seaplane, a Fairey D.3, with a 450 h.p. 
Napier Lion engine, was second. Her 
pilot was Captain Norman Macmillan, 
her time 8 hours', .45 minutes, 53 seconds, 
and her average speed was nearly 109 
miles an hour; but some time was lost 
through not at first crossing the pier 
at Lee-on-Solent. 

Flight-Lieutenant Jones, of Wembley 
pageant fame, in a Siddeley Siskin III, 
with a 325 h.p. Siddeley Jaguar engine, 
was the first to arrive, in 7 hours, 34 
minutes, and 12 seconds, and covered 
the last stage at 158 miles an hour. 
His average speed was over 126 miles an 
hour. Five competitors finished within 
1 hour and 25 minutes, and four had 
to retire through mishaps, one having 
a propeller smashed through colliding 
with a haycock when landing at Ayr 
and another having a narrow escape 
near Newcastle through the under¬ 
carriage of his machine collapsing. 

It is difficult to believe that only 
fourteen years ago Paulhan created a 
sensation by flying from London to 
Manchester within a day and a night. 


HANGING BY ROPES 
FOR HOURS 

A Chapter of Alpine 
Thrills 

A GIRL GUIDE’S ADVENTURE 

Two thrilling stories of mountaineer¬ 
ing perils come from Geneva. 

Three young climbers from Turin 
climbed the Aiguille de Grepon. from 
Chamonix without a guide. It is over 
11,000 feet high, and so difficult-that 
it is nicknamed the Great Devil. 

Starting down again, one of them 
slipped, dragging the other two after 
him,’ as they were, of. course, roped 
together. They fell 300 feet, and then 
the rope caught on a projecting rock. 
The three hung over a glacier, 2000 
feet below, for six hours 1 

The lowest of them tried to swing 
inwards to get a footing on the face 
of the cliff, and nearly dislodged the 
rope. Tire shouts of his comrades 
stopped him. 

Fortunately, the climbers had been 
watched with glasses from below, and 
a rescue party set out. It was nightfall 
before they could be got at. One had 
a bro.ken leg, a second was nearly 
delirious with the pain from internal 
injuries; all three were covered with 
cuts and bruises. Rescued and rescuers 
had to stay where they were till dawn. 

Two other young climbers were 
descending Monte Rosa when one of 
them slipped and fell over a precipice, 
being instantly killed. His friend was 
jerked off his feet by the rope, which, 
however, caught on a rock, and held 
him over the abyss, though the other 
man’s body broke free. It was four 
hours before his cries' brought another 
mountaineering party to the rescue. 

Quite as terrifying for the little 
victim, no doubt, was the adventure 
of a Girl Guide from a camp at Stoke 
Fleming, ill South Devon. She started 
to climb a hundred-foot cliff to take 
photographs, and stuck half-way up. 

The rocks were so slippery that she 
could get neither up nor down, and it 
was hours before her cries were heard. 
Ultimately a farmer, lowered by a rope, 
swung another rope to her, and both 
were hauled to safety. 


HUGE CHINESE FLOODS 
Why They are So Serious 

RIVERS HIGHER THAN THE 
COUNTRY ROUND 

North China has been the scene of 
terrible floods again. Although it may 
be ah exaggeration that 50,000 people 
have been drowned, hundreds of villages 
have certainly been destroyed.-. 

Dr. Norris, Bishop of North China, 
who first went out to China as a mis¬ 
sionary 35 years ago, explained to a 
C.N. representative, how it is that 
these floods are so terrible. 

“ When the rivers reach the great 
plains in Northern China from the hills,” 
he said, " they are often actually above 
the level of the surrounding country. 
This is-because, as their beds get silted 
up with mud,, the Chinese build up the 
banks so as to keep it in its course. 
Gradually, therefore, the river rises 
above the plain, and if a flood comes 
it bursts the banks." 

At the time of the last great floods 
in 19I7 many houses, after some months, 
had two feet or more of water still 
standing in them. This froze during 
the winter, and hundreds of families 
were . found. living on a real ice floor. 

Some Chinese rivers often change their 
course. “We are always having 
trouble,” said Bishop Norris, ” with the 
Putao-Ho River, about 150 miles south 
of Pekin, which seems to wander where 
it likes. It is no use building bridges 
over ityfor the next year you may.find 
that the bridge is spanning dry land.” 


A MAN WITHOUT 
A TICKET 

Carelessness Not Fraud 

A POINT FOR RAILWAY 
TRAVELLERS 

Railway officials have had a useful 
lesson in the law from a London magis¬ 
trate. An elderly man was charged 
with riding from Ipswich to London 
“ with intent to avoid paying his fare.” 

Instead of proving that-he had- not 
paid his fare, or had tried to avoid 
paying it, the officials merely proved 
that he was travelling without a ticket 
and had no money on him. But neither 
of these is in itself an offence; that 
is why he was not charged with them. 

The man told the officials someone 
else had paid his fare, bu c that he had 
lost his ticket. He gave his address. 
No inquiries were made to test the 
truth of. his statement. 

At the hearing the officials offered to 
make inquiries if the case were ad¬ 
journed, but the magistrate said they 
had had plenty of time, and dismissed 
the case. 

The moral seems to be what it should' 
be—that if you can prove you have 
paid your fare you need neither pay 
again nor go to prison because you 
have lost your ticket. Your ticket 
is only evidence (rather useful evidence) 
that you have paid. Losing it is care¬ 
lessness, but it is not fraud. 


SHIP’S REMARKABLE 
JOURNEY 

20,000 Miles in a Submarine 
GREAT VOYAGE OF THE K 26 

A British submarine, the K 26, has 
just completed a journey of 20,000 
miles all by itself. 

Hitherto" a submarine has been 
supposed to travel with a “ parent ’■’ 
ship, which carried supplies for it, 
and looked after it generally ; but K 26 
is so' big (she has 2140 tons displace¬ 
ment) that she can do all this for herself. 

She has a surface speed of 24 knots 
an hour. When she is submerged she 
is driven by internal, combustion en¬ 
gines, but when she is on the surface 
she is driven by steam. This makes 
her much hotter, and one of the objects 
of the voyage was to see if it made her 
too hot for the comfort of the men. 

So the boat went through the Suez 
Canal and the Red Sea to India and 
Singapore and back. The Red Sea is 
always terribly hot, to say nothing of 
the East Indies, but the health of the 
crew, 50 in number, was excellent 
throughout. They lived on the boat all 
the time, even in harbour at Singapore. 

K 26 left Singapore on the return 
journey on June 10. She started out 
from Portsmouth on January 2. 

RIDICULING A FAMOUS 
PLACE 

Invasion of Stonehenge 

The Office of Works, which is in charge 
of ancient monuments, has done a very 
silly thing in regard to Stonehenge, the 
most ancient monument we possess, 
which we hope will be undone as quickly 
as can be. 

An obscure sect which chooses to call 
itself the Latter Day Druids wants' to 
bury the ashes of its members, as they 
die, near the wonderful - Druid Circle 
where - the Ancient Druids worshipped 
thousands of years ago. 

The Government Department under 
Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., the First Com¬ 
missioner of Works, has appeared not to 
object to this invasion of a great place. 

But if these Latter Day Druids are to 
desecrate Stonehenge, why not let us 
form a society of Latter Day Abbots, 
and claim that our ashes shall be buried 
in Westminster Abbey ? 

Such stupidity is obvious, and the 
decision will clearly have to be reversed. 


EUROPEAN PEACE 

COMING AT LAST 

Agreement of London as a 
Landmark in History 

GERMANY TO PAY 

European children under ten years 
old may now be said to be living for the 
first time in a Europe of peace. For 
the first time since the Great War broke 
out, Europe has arrived at what promises 
to be a real understanding, and a friendly 
effort has been made to establish good 
relations all round. 

After 32 dayes- and nearly as many 
nights, of discussion, tlie Allies have 
concluded an agreement with Germany 
for carrying out the recommendations 
of.the Expert Report on the payment of 
Reparations. 

France and Belgium have also given a 
separate undertaking to Germany for 
their gradual withdrawal from the 
Ruhr, to be completed at latest by 
August of next year. Germany tried 
very hard to get this term shortened, 
but without success. If her execution 
of the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles had been carried 
through she might have succeeded. 

Profits from the Railways 

Under the first agreement the German 
Government undertook to submit to the 
Reichstag a number of Bills approved 
by the Reparations Commission, and to 
set up the necessary committees for 
putting the Dawes plan in force. 

The German railways will be turned 
into an international company, and the 
whole of the profits will go to Reparation 
payments. German industrial com¬ 
panies will be required to issue debentures, 
the interest on which will be devoted 
to the same purpose. The whole yield 
of certain taxes and monopolies on 
drink, tobacco, and sugar will also be 
applied to the Reparations account. 

To enable Germany to get on her feet, 
and make a start with payments, an 
international loan is to be raised of 40 
million pounds. Beginning at 50 millions 
a year, Germany’s annual payments will 
have to be 125 millions after four years, 
and if her prosperity rises beyond a 
certain point these annual payments will 
be proportionately more. 

Reduction of Armaments 

An Allied Committee in Berlin will 
decide how the money paid to their 
offices there is to be' conveyed to the 
Allies without upsetting international 
money exchanges. -Elaborate machin¬ 
ery has been set up for settling differences 
of opinion in regard to the various 
processes, whether these arise between 
the Allies and Germany or among the 
Allies themselves. 

It has further been agreed that new 
commercial treaties shall be made with 
Germany in place of the commercial 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty, which 
lapse next January; that war debts 
between the Allies shall be gone into 
at another conference to be held without 
delay ; and, finally, that the League of 
Nations shall be asked to take up at once 
the important question of a general 
reduction of armaments. 

It is clear that the Agreement of 
London, 1924, will be a great landmark 
in European history. 

knud Pasmussen 

Visiting the Eskimos 

Captain Knud Rasmussen, the great 
Danish explorer, has traversed Alaska 
after all. The suggestion of the Eskimos 
of Herschel Island that he had turned 
south beforehand proves unfounded. 

Rasmussen left home three years age 
to study the Eskimos. Travelling 
westward, he visited Greenland anc 
the Canadian islands ; thence along the 
Canadian mainland, past Hersche. 
Island, and across Alaska to Kotzebue 
Sound, 150 miles north of Nome. 

There he wired home to his wife, 
“ Expedition satisfactory in every re¬ 
spect.” That is all we know. 
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MAPPING 

GREENLAND 

SURVEY OF THE COAST 
COMPLETED 

Sledge that Sailed Across the 
Great Ice-Cap 

SAVED BY THE WIND 

Thanks to the work of Danish scien¬ 
tists Greenland is becoming better 
known every year, and when the four 
wireless stations projected by the 
Danish Government have been erected 
this far northern land will be in close 
contact with civilisation. 

Already sheep and goat rearing are 
profitable industries, and there are over 
two thousand head of sheep, a surprising 
figure for a land generally supposed to 
be covered with snow and ice. 

A Farm for Foxes 

As a matter of fact many vegetables 
grow in the south, and even strawberries 
are ripened under glass. A promising 
new industry is that of rearing Arctic 
foxes, and a number of farms are 
established for this purpose. 

Dr. Lange Koch, the Danish explorer, 
‘has now mapped the inhospitable and 
hitherto unknown north-west coast. The 
east coast had already been mapped, 
but the north-west was much more 
difficult, and in carrying out the work 
he made the largest sledge journey on 
record, one of 3600 miles across the 
terrible ice-cap. 

The journey occupied 200 days, and 
most of the time the temperature was 
forty degrees Centigrade below freezing 
point. There were 200 dogs and 19 sledges 
to begin with, but eventually Dr. Koch 
and one Eskimo continued the survey 
with a single sledge and team. Even 
at the beginning Dr. Koch was the only 
European, the rest of the party being 
Eskimos, and for weeks the" party 
suffered from a mysterious and terrible 
skin disease which carried off a number. 

The Terrific Snowstorm 

But Dr. Koch persevered, and the 
survey was completed. 

“ It was a grand day for me," he said, 
" as I had now fulfilled the aim I set 
myself when eight years ago I came to 
Greenland for the first time. The last 
remaining part of the Greenland coast 
was surveyed.” The explorer then 
rejoined his hunting party, consisting of 
Eskimos, with the other sledges. 

The worst was to come, however, for 
on the return to the base a terrific 
snowstorm occurred which lasted for 
two or three weeks. All the food was 
eaten, many of the dogs collapsed, and 
the explorers had to help the remaining 
dogs to pull the sledges across the 
Petermann Glacier. Men and dogs were 
roped together, but one dog perished, 
and when there were still sixty miles 
to traverse only four dogs remained. 

The Rush Across the Snow 

It looked as though the party must 
perish, but in the end they were saved 
by the wind. A heavy gale from the 
north came on, and, tying the dogs to 
the sledges,' the explorers set up sails 
to catch the wind, and sped off as fast 
as an express train. Mile after mile 
they rushed tow 7 ard the depot, crossing 
frozen lakes and snow-clad ground at 
break-neck pace. In some cases the 
ice broke, but the speed carried the 
sledges past the danger points. 

Eventually the sails had to be lowered, 
for when the gale was at its height the 
speed was too great to be safe. One 
more night they camped, another dog 
dying for lack of food, but at last the 
survivors reached camp. 

Dr. Koch brought back with him 
about four thousand geological speci¬ 
mens, including many fossils of both 
European and American types. 


THE PRINCE ON HIS RANCH 



The Prince of Wales’s ranch in Alberta, Canada 



The Prince with some of his neighbours 



The Prince’s sitting-room 

The Prince of Wales, who has gone to America for a holiday, is spending some time on his 
ranch in Alberta, and here we see what the ranch looks like inside and out. The middle 
picture shows the Prince with some of his Canadian neighbours 


A DISCOVERY IN 
JERUSALEM 

THE TOMB AT THE 
DAMASCUS GATE 

Is It From the Place Where 
Jesus Lay ? 

THE ANTIOCH CHALICE 

By Qur Art Correspondent 

A very interesting piece of news lias 
lately come from Jerusalem. Miss 
Hussey, who is in charge of the Garden 
Tomb outside the Damascus Gate of the 
city, has come upon a stone that bears 
certain markings. She saw that it had 
once been chiselled by a sculptor. 

Miss Hussey' drew the attention of 
archaeologists to this stone, and one of 
them, whose opinion is valued in Europe, 
said that it was an ancient sculpture 
which had once been part of the shrine 
of a Greek goddess—such shrines as are 
generally found in the temples of Venus. 

Where Jesus was Buried 

This in itself is not so remarkable ; 
the significant fact is that, this stone was 
found at the entrance to the Garden 
Tomb, a place which many people think 
is the real Tomb of the Resurrection 
of Jesus 

When the Emperor Hadrian rebuilt 
Jerusalem as Aelia Capitolina in a.d. 135, 
it pleased him to set up a temple to 
Venus on the spot where the body of 
J esus had laid in the tomb. 

There are some ruins of buildings 
outside the Damascus Gate, and many 
people think they ate the ruins of this 
same temple of Venus. If it is even¬ 
tually decided by experts that this 
stone is really a fragment of the heathen 
temple, then a very important link of 
evidence has been made. But some 
people think that the Tomb of the Resur-. 
rection is in another part of Jerusalem. 

The Crumbling Piece of Stone 

In cases of this kind the world is at 
the mercy of archaeologists. It is im¬ 
possible for us to judge for ourselves. 
These learned men have studied the 
history and art of antiquity to such an 
extent as to be able to recognise a well- 
known piece of sculpture, made thou¬ 
sands of years ago, in a crumbling piece 
of stone which would be passed by most 
people unnoticed. 

Generally speaking, the archaeologists 
say “ This may be the stone ” ; but 
they are most careful not to establish 
an error, because, as soon as less re¬ 
sponsible people get interested in the 
matter, the archaeologist’s may be often 
becomes is. 

This happened in the case of the 
Antioch Chalice, which Dr. Eisen thought 
was a work • of the first century, and 
very likely contained the real silver cup 
of the Last Supper. It was wonderful 
to think that the Holy Grail might have 
been found at last, and the C.N. was 
much interested. 

An Unsolved Problem 

Since then other archaeologists have 
been criticising the statements made 
about the Antioch Chalice, and the 
result is that we do not really know, in 
the first case, whether it came from 
Antioch at all, or was looted from another 
place and several times hidden before it 
fell into Dr. Eisen’s hands. 

Most of the experts who oppose Dr. 
Eisen say it was made much later than 
the first century, that it is a kind ox 
art which appeared in the second cen¬ 
tury, or perhaps in the third. So that, 
with a possible 250 years intervening, 
packed with tumultuous history, when 
destruction by war and fire and whole¬ 
sale plunder were changing the face of 
Mediterranean cities, it becomes more 
difficult to believe that the inner cup 
is that of the Last Supper. 

In any case, the Antioch Chalice is a 
piece of exquisite workmanship, and 
the world should ever be grateful to 
Dr. Eisen for preserving it. 
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THE NEWSBOY’S 
BAND 

Making Music at Wembley 

A CANADIAN IDEA WE 
MIGHT IMITATE 

A brass band of Canadian newsboys 
from the flourishing city of Edmonton, 
t re capital of Alberta, has been delighting 
visitors to Wembley. 

Not one of the boys is more than 19, 
but they are all capable' and keen 
musicians. They were,, first organised 
ten years ago by a body of citizens who 
thought newsboys should not- look to 
tie streets for diversion and education. 

So a brass band was organised, and 
the venture was a success from the first. 
The boys were delighted to find that 
there were people who took an interest 
in them, and so energetically did they 
apply themselves to their music that 
they made’a name for themselves all over 
the Dominion. Engagements and fixtures 
increased,- and finally Mr. Michaels, the 
manager of the band, was able to bring 
them over to the Empire Exhibition. 

A short time ago the municipal 
council of Edmonton in London, the 
busy borough from which the first 
founders of Edmonton in Alberta went 
out to seek their fortunes, sent out 
invitations for a civic reception, at 
which the mayor and councillors, and a 
Urge body of citizens, received the lads 
aid gave them a rousing welcome, a 
tea-party, and all possible public honour. 

There are 51 bandsmen today, and a 
large number of former members who 
are now grown up, but still interest 
themselves in the progress of the band. 
Of these "old,boys,” many occupy 
important positions in the business life of 
their city, having worked their way by 
sheer merit to better things than their 
start in life promised them. 


BOAT STOPPED BY FISH 
Seals “ Eating Their Way 
through” 

A story is told by a South African 
paper of. how the motor : boat Sjuve, 
voyaging along the South African coast 
from Hangklip to Kalk Bay, ran in the 
early morning into what was supposed to 
be a’ hidden sandbank, though it proved 
to be a shoal of small fisli. 

The fish were so tightly packed in the 
water that the boat could make no 
headway, and the dinghy, trailing astern, 
was pushed right up out of the water. 

As daylight grew the crew found that 
tl’.e fish were surrounded by an immense 
number of seals, that had herded to¬ 
gether and were “ eating their way into 
the mass with savage speed.” 


THE PULL OF A HORSE 
A Cornwall Record 

The story of 46 horses hauling 33 tons 
of grain 70 miles into Calgary, as told in 
the C.N. of July 5, recalls an earlier 
English record. 

A C.N. reader reminds us that in 1864 
a team of 47 horses in Cornwall hauled 
a block of granite weighing 38 tons 
from a quarry to Penryn. This block of 
granite was fashioned into the pedestal 
of the Wellington monument at Strath- 
fieldsaye, near Basingstoke. 

MR. FORD’S WAY 
Men Must Keep the Law 

Mr. Ford is determined that the law of’ 
America shall be. observed by his workpeople, 
and this notice has been posted in his works. 

From now on it will cost a man his 
job, without any more excuse or appeal 
being considered, to have the odour of 
beer, wine, or liquor in his breath, or to 
have any of these intoxicants on his 
person or in his home. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is part of 
the fundamental law of this country. 
It was meant to be enforced. So far as 
our organisation is concerned it is going 
to be enforced to the letter. 


THE GROWING DEMAND 
FOR WHEAT 

Changes Taking Place in 
Many Countries 

DECREASING SUPPLIES 

. By Our Economic Correspondent 

The quartern loaf has reached nine- 
pence-halfpenny in London. 

Before the war, in July, 1914, the 
price Was under sixpence. During the 
war, owing to the German submarines, 
the price almost doubled ; afterwards 
the Government brought down the 
price by paying part of the cost out of 
taxation. Since then the price has 
varied from time to time, but it has 
never gone back, unfortunately, to 
anything near pre-war level. 

The price of bread, of course, varies 
with the cost of flour, labour, and the 
general charges of working a bakery. 
AH these costs are much higher now 
than before the v'ar. Bread is the chief 
food of our people, and the high cost of 
it is serious because it makes w'ages 
worth less. 

Flour Goes Up in Price 

The latest rise is due to a sudden 
rise in the price of flour. To understand 
why flour fluctuates, we must consider 
how wheat is brought to market. 

We, ourselves, produce enough flour 
only to make about one out of every five 
loaves we eat. The balance is’ imported. 

As the world increases in wealth the 
number of people who eat wheat is 
always increasing. There was a time 
when it would have been thought 
wonderful for everyone in England to 
get a wheaten loaf, and now we think it 
commonplace. The same change is 
taking place in other countries. 

Then, again, the United States, which 
at one time sent us most of our wheat, 
contains about 112 million wheat-eaters. 
Millions of poor people in Europe, who 
in their native countries consumed rye, 
maize, and rice, have gone to America 
and now eat wheat. 

Years of Shortage 

It comes to this, then, that the call 
for wheat is always increasing, and 
consequently our oversea supplies be¬ 
come more precarious. Our protection 
lies in the fact that we draw supplies 
from so many different countries. 

It is very much like the score in a 
cricket match. Sometimes Hobbs 
makes a hundred, and sometimes only 
ten. Perhaps Sutcliffe or Woolley will 
score when Hobbs fails. That is how it 
has been with our wheat supplies. If 
Canada fails, as likely as not Argentina 
makes up the supply, and so on. 

In years of shortage the speculator 
has great opportunity to gamble in 
rising prices, but it is chiefly the 
shortage which tells. 

This year the position is very uncer¬ 
tain and critical. In Europe the crops 
are' less satisfactory than last year. 
In the five great countries usually grow¬ 
ing about one-fourth of the world’s 
wheat, there will probably be a decrease 
of about 9 per cent, as compared with 
1 last year. 

The Empire Must Look Ahead 

It is’ high time we ceased to leave the 
supply of our foods and raw materials 
to the hazard of circumstance. 

Last month we were confronted with 
a rise of no less than seven-and-sixpence 
a sack in the price of flour. On the 
last day of June the price was 41s. ; at 
the end of July it was 48s. 6d. About 
96 loaves are obtained from a sack of 
flour, so we see that the rise in flour, in 
July, was almost equal to a penny a 
loaf. With a proper organisation of 
home production, Empire supply, and 
adequate storage, such wild fluctuations 
could be prevented. 

In this, as in other matters, the 
nation and the Empire must look ahead. 


CHANGING BOYS 

What an Eton Master 
Thinks 

CHARACTER AND THE 
PLAYING FIELD 

Mr. Lionel Stanley Rice Byrne is leaving 
Eton College after being a master there for 
21 years. These are some of the things he has 
been saying about the changes that have come 
over boys.’ 

The boys are very much more orderly 
now, and, in a way, gentler and tamer. 
I should say the change is entirely for 
the better. The boys now come and 
talk quite openly to tlicir master, 
whereas in the old days there was a sort 
of divinity which hedged him round. 

This change is largely due to the 
spread of athletics. From the moment 
the masters could beat the boys at games 
the whole attitude of things changed. 
When the Field Eleven can beat the 
masters at play they are practically 
more pleased than over anything else. 
It is the same with fives and racquets. 
There have been tremendous battles, 
but the best masters can now usually 
beat the best school players. The 
master of forty or fifty years ago never 
appeared out of his ordinary black 
clothes and white tie; he was not seen 
otherwise. But now you are just as 
likely to find a master swimming as 
doing anything else. The first time I 
became impressed with this social change 
was in the case of a master who ulti¬ 
mately became a bishop. 1 happened 
to see him with his face in the mud in 
South Meadow with the whole of ail Eton 
“ bully ” on top of him. That was on 
a Saturday night. On Sunday morning 
he was preaching in the chapel. 

NEWS FOR THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE 
New British Wheat 

A new British wheat is to be on the 
market for sowing next autumn, which, 
it is said, will revolutionise the Hour 
industry of Britain. 

Hitherto it has been necessary to mix 
the flour of home-grown wheat with 
flour from foreign or Canadian wheat 
to produce a satisfactory white loaf. 

But the new wheat, known as Yeoman 
Two, needs no support from overseas. 
The National Association of British 
Millers says that the bread made from 
it is “ extraordinarily good, its flavour is 
remarkable, its bloom excellent, and its 
crust first-rate, of a rich bright colour.” 

We shall all look forward to seeing 
and tasting this wonderful new British 
wheat loaf. 


PEPPERMINT 
Mitcham’s 150 Acres 

We fancy that very few children who 
suck peppermints know that peppermint 
crops have been cultivated for centuries 
in England. 

There is a peppermint plantation of 
150 acres at Mitcham in Surrey, and 
cultivation is also carried on in Lin¬ 
colnshire and Hertfordshire. 

Peppermint, which grows well on 
light soils containing lime, finds a 
market not only among confectioners 
and perfumers, but with the chemists, 
for it has excellent medicinal properties. 

A BOY AND HIS DOG 
How They Found Gold 

A dog has found a new gold reef in 
Australia. A boy was playing with it 
when it scratched a sample of gold. 

It was in the old gold-mining township 
of Hill End, in New South Wales, but 
hitherto only alluvial gold, washed down 
by a water-course, had been found there; 
and that was forty years ago. 

A battery has been set up and the reef 
is yielding two ounces of gold to the ton. 
Let us hope the dog and boy have been 
well rewarded. See World Map 


WHAT A DOG CAN 
UNDERSTAND 

The Summit of His 
Intelligence 

PICKING OUT HIS MASTER’S 
SIGNALS 

This is the time of year when the 
sheep dogs and the gun dogs are put on 
their trial to see what they can do. 

The gun dogs are sent out to retrieve 
birds that have been shot ; the sheep 
dogs have the kindlier task of guiding 
sheep in the way they should go. Gun 
dogs are very clever. They can be 
taught to find, the bird, to swim after it 
if it has fallen in water, to bring it back 
without harming a feather of its plumage, 
and to go after the bird and nothing 
else, rejecting all temptations to break 
away in pursuit of a rabbit or a hare. 
A bird dog will not look at a hare, even 
if it is thrust before his nose. 

But of all dogs the sheep dog is the 
cleverest. He is the very summit of 
dog intelligence. A sheep dog will be 
sent to bring in a number of sheep. He 
will round them up when they 'are 
scattered into a group. He will guide 
them to right or left as directed. ’ He will 
take a party of four to a’ given pen, shed 
one there, and bring the rest on ; dr, 
if directed otherwise, lie will pen the 
three and bring the fourth ..to where 
it is wanted. 

Even more than that he'will do if his 
master orders-him. Suppose, for ex¬ 
ample, two dogs are sent out together 
to pick up sheep and have to guide 
them along different ways. Each dog will 
follow the instructions given to him by 
his master’s whistle or his waving arm, 
and will act on these alone, taking 
not the slightest notice of what the other 
dog is doing or what the other dog’s 
master is signalling. 

Perhaps we should not say that the 
dog takes no notice. He is noticing all 
the time, his ears alert for his master’s 
whistle, which may tell him to go slow, 
to stop dead, or to put on his third-speed ; 
and his eyes always watching his master’s 
arm, which by a. wave may instruct 
him to sneak behind the sheep, or, 
when flung upright, may guide the dog 
onwards. But the dog obeys his 
master's arm signals and his master’s 
whistles, and those alone, and he acts on 
them as accurately as if the distant 
master were whispering in his ear and 
he could understand every word that 
was said. 


THE PRAYING MANTIS 
Setting Him to Work 

It is estimated that the American 
farmers’ loss through the ravages - of 
insect pests now reaches the enormous 
total of ^400,000,000 a year. 

Most of these pests are invaders from 
other countries, and it is only fitting that 
the farmer should also enlist the services 
of foreign insects to fight the pests. 

In South Dakota the farm and orchard 
crops are greatly damaged by grass¬ 
hoppers, crickets, caterpillars of various 
kinds, and a host of other pests, and 
arrangements have now been made to 
import from China a natural enemy of 
these creatures, which, it is believed, will 
devour them without hurting the crops. 

The friendly insect to be enlisted is 
the famous praying mantis, a relation 
of the grasshopper, which has its fore¬ 
legs in the curious attitude of prayer. 
Masses of eggs are being imported from 
China, and they will be placed in charge 
of the State entomologist. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Calgary . . . . . Kal-gah-re 

Maya . . . . . . Mah-yah 

Szechuan .... Say-choo-ahn 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S THREE EQUATORS 



cquatbr—the middle line round the globe 

H?£tTqua'‘' r 


The Three Equators 

Besides the Geographical Equator, or 
middle line round the globe, there are two 
other equators shown on this map. The 
Hyetal,or Rain, Equator divides the areas 
of Northern summer rains from the areas 
of Southern winter rains, and the Heat 
Equator is the line of greatest average heat 


ON THEIR HONOUR 
274 Bad Boys Keep their Word 

The Borstal Association reports great 
progress in the last two years in the 
treatment of young prisoners at Borstal. 

The idea of the Borstal System is to 
make the time of detention of prisoners 
between 16 and 21 a time of training in 
'self-support, so that they may become 
good citizens. 

The Borstal Association is a voluntary 
society formed with the approval of the 
Government for helping these young 
persons when they leave prison. In 
order to give the boys experience of 
virtual freedom before their actual 
release 280 of them were allowed to go 
for a week’s camping which was ar¬ 
ranged by the Association. 

They were put on their honour not to 
abuse their freedom, and 274 kept their 
word. We are sorry about the other six, 
but we may well be proud of those who 
formed the great majority. 

POST EARLY 

And Help Happiness All Round 

It is easy to see how much simpler the 
sorting and dispatching of letters would 
be if letters were written and posted 
through the day instead of all coming 
in a rush when offices are closing. 

The Post Office has long asked the 
public to post early ; now it is proposed 
that it should add the inducement of 
cheaper postage. 

Busy men have plenty of things to do 
that seem more urgent than getting the 
day’s letters dictated ; and so the letters 
get put off till the last minute. 

But if letters posted by four were 
cheaper and letters posted by noon were 
cheaper still, letter writing would be¬ 
come the urgent matter and other less 
important things would have to wait. 
The office work would be more evenly 
distributed through the day, and'every¬ 
one would be happy. 


FROM 1215 to 1924 
A Runnymede Baron and His 
Title 

The most democratic of us can ap¬ 
preciate the romance of being descended 
from the commander of the Army of 
the Barons who extorted the signature 
of Magna Carta at Runnymede in 1215. 

Mr. Henry Fitzwalter Plumtre, of 
Goodnes tone Park, near Deal, in Kent, 
has just proved his right to the barony 
of Fitzwalter, first conferred on the 
grandson of the barons’ leader in 1295. 

When Benjamin, the nineteenth 
baron, died in 1756, a viscounty and an 
earldom had been added ; but as he 
died without heirs these titles lapsed. 

In 1841, when Sir Brood William 
Bridges, the maternal great-uncle of 
Mr. Plumtre, tried to get the barony it 
was decided that it was still in abeyance, 
because, if a certain Jemima Duke had 
left any descendants, they would have 
a better claim than he. 

And now, 83 years later, no represen¬ 
tative of Jemima having put in an ap¬ 
pearance, Mr. Plumtre, whose parents 
gave him Fitzwalter as a Christian 
name, gets the title. 

So long life to the umpteenth Baron 
Fitzwalter, and may he soon be a 
viscount and an earl, too, like Benjamin. 

WHAT THE OARSMEN DO 
Some Interesting Figures 

A professor at Yale University has 
been making tests with regard to the 
energy used by trained racing oarsmen. 

He tells us that they are more efficient 
than most gasoline and steam engines, 
as one-fourth of the energy produced by 
the men goes directly towards driving 
the boat. Special apparatus showed 
that during a race an oarsman would 
breathe 16 gallons of air a minute. 

Each man produces nearly four horse¬ 
power in energy at the start of a race, 
and in a four-mile event his body will 
use up fuel equal to nearly half a pound 
of sugar. 


BIRDS COME TO 
SANCTUARY 
The Fulmar’s Welcome 

The Fulmar petrel has given its bless¬ 
ing to the bird lovers. Off the Northum¬ 
brian coast are the Fame Islands, where 
sea birds collect and where, till recently, 
unworthy people collected the sea-bird’s 
eggs. They will do so no more, for the 
islands now belong to the National 
Trust and are to be preserved as a bird 
sanctuary for all time. 

As if in recognition of this step two 
Fulmar petrels have nested on the 
islands, for the first time in recorded 
history. They will, we hope, do it again. 

On a previous appearance of the 
Fulmar in England, near Bempton 
Cliffs in Yorkshire, the collectors heard 
of it and stole their eggs, so that the 
Fulmars did not return. 

Less important than the Fulmar, but 
not less pleasing to Londoners, are the 
gulls, five of which have come back 
already to Chelsea Reach. 


THE 2 L O BEETLE 
Click-Click to Everybody 

2 L O has received a visit from a 
beetle, the Dor Beetle, which ought to 
become as much a household word as 
the Cricket on the Hearth. 

For his click-click, if we may so 
render the grating noise he makes when 
he rubs his wing-cases together to talk 
to his friends, have been broadcast 
over the British Isles to thousands of 
acquaintances who will never see him, 
but who in this way are able to hear 
him.' A lecture was delivered on his 
appearance and habits, with remarks 
thrown in, as it were, by the beetle. 

For this purpose the insect made his 
remarks into a small microphone, and 
every now and then, stirred by the 
lecturer’s daughter, he interjected them 
into the lecture. They were heard in 
the ear-phones, it is said, 'even more 
loudly than when the insect is held 
close to the ear. 


FINDING HARBOUR IN 
A FOG 

Cross-Channel Guide Ropes 
PILOT NOT WANTED 

For the thousands of people of all 
ages who cross the Channel for their 
holidays every summer the story of the 
stranding of the cross-Channel steamer 
Newhaven in a fog the other day was far 
from pleasant reading. 

A French naval expert says the risk 
can be averted quite simply by the 
general adoption of the guide cables in¬ 
vented by M. Loth. 

The Loth cables are a long way 
below, so as to avoid fouling other 
steamers, and vessels have apparatus 
under their hulls for grappling them. 
But they do not drag themselves along 
by the cables. They are driven in the 
ordinary way by their propellers, and 
only use the cable to guide them. 

' A French gunboat, and even a cruiser, 
have found their way into Brest Harbour 
by this means, so that the idea has 
passed the experimental stage. 

It is urged that all cross-Channel 
routes should have a Loth cable right 
across them, but it is also proposed to 
have cables radiating from all harbours 
to a considerable distance, which in¬ 
coming vessels can seize, so. piloting 
themselves safely in. 

LIGHT AND CRYSTALS 
An Electrical Discovery 

The discovery has been made by 
Professor Geiger, of Michigan University, 
that crystals of silver sulphide generate 
electricity under the influence of light. 
The amount of electricity produced by 
light is very small, but the discovery 
may have important results. 
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The Gospel of the 
Pick-Axe 

Panada believes in the pick- 
axe ; and Canada is right. 

Somebody has been saying that 
the Dominion would rather have 
its boys and girls provided with 
a pick-axe than with a silver- 
mounted walking-stick. 

Life as it is seen in that 
wonderful land is not a leisurely 
walk on the Front, but a hard 
fight, in which the weapons are 
not swords and guns, but spades 
and pick-axes and ploughs. That 
is why Canada wants its children 
armed for this, the oldest fight 
of all, the fight by which man 
wins his bread from the earth, 
and makes the powers of Nature 
serve him. 

We, too, believe more in the 
pick-axe than in the walking- 
stick, or the sword. It is part of 
our duty to join in this fight for 
man’s victory over the earth, and 
it makes for a strong, and brave, 
and complete character. A man 
is not truly educated until he can 
bring his powers of body, as well 
as of mind, into the service of 
mankind. 

It is foolish to talk as if work 
done by the hand were less 
honourable than work done by 
the brain. “ All service ranks 
the same with God,” and we 
must remember that some of the 
noblest sons of Earth have been 
workers with their hands. Paul 
probably carried a loom about 
with him from land to land; Peter 
was a fisherman ; and the Master 
of all good men spent most of His 
days in a carpenter’s shop. 

The pick-axe speaks of this 
part of a full and rich life. To 
be educated is to be led out into 
the real world ; and the boy who 
goes forth ready to take his place 
in the fight with Nature, equipped 
for a world in which this fight is 
proceeding, can bear himself in 
it without shame. 

That is a part of a true 
education. A pick-axe is a better 
preparation than a walking-stick ; 
it is better to be-in a battle like 
this than to saunter along and 
watch. But the pick-axe is also 
a better thing than a sword. 
With it, instead of fighting against 
our fellows, we can fight with 
them and for them, to win man's 
dominion over the Earth. 

The prophet dreamed of a time 
when men shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, but he did not 
see men robbed of all struggle. 
No ! He saw them turn their 
powers to another fight. With 
ploughshare and pruning-hook 
they would turn to other arenas. 

In Canada, in the whole British 
Empire, there waits for youth a 
great and wide battlefield, with 
work worth doing and fights 
worth winning, and to those who 
would do the work and win the 
fight we commend the gospel of 
the pick-axe. 
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The Slow P.O. 

Post early we read elsewhere. It is 
becoming increasingly desirable. 

Not long ago a letter posted in Lon¬ 
don at midnight reached the Editor’s 
hilltop for breakfast. Now a letter 
posted at eight o’clock at night 
reaches the hilltop for supper—24 
hours for 24 miles. 

Post early by all means, if the Pest 
Office would move faster. 

© 

The Tale of a Pocket 

r J’HAT is a capital story of the Chinese 
boy who shyly took his pet skunk 
to the theatre. It was in his pocket, 
but, lying there; it produced an effect 
on the audience which will be re¬ 
membered in the neighbourhood when 
the legend of the Spartan boy who 
concealed a fox beneath his cloak is 
forgotten. 

In Sparta it was the boy who suf¬ 
fered ; here it was the audience of five 
hundred people. 

The skunk became alarmed, and 
when that happens to a skunk its first 
line of defence is the emission of a 
powerful smell. Such was the state of 
alarm of the Chinese boy’s skunk that 
the emotion cleared the theatre. In 
two minutes’the place was empty but 
for the boy, the skunk, and the smell. 
© 

A Handful of England 

cannot find it in our heart to 
refrain' from publishing this 
little note from across the Earth. 

Dear Mr. Mee, Would you send me a 
little bit of England ? Just a little bit of 
English earth from your county of Kent. 

1 am'English, but, unfortunately, 1 was 
not born in that wonderful country, nor 
have I seen it yet. Do not think me foolish ; 
you do not know how much I would love 
to own a small handful of England. 

Yours sincerely, Ada Jago 

We are quite sure that many little 
handfuls of Kent will reach our 
correspondent, and we hope the post¬ 
man will thrill with the thought of it 
as he carries them to Luhvorth, 
Parsley Road, Vaucluse, Sydney, Aus¬ 
tralia. And'why not a handful of 
Yorkshire, and Devon, and Sussex, 
and Warwickshire, and all the other 
counties of our matchless Mother¬ 
land ? Quite a little Empire Garden 
Vaucluse will have. 

© 

An Idea 

’piE list of reformers is a long 
one, and their ideas would fill 
many miles of books. The latest idea, 
which is new to us, is surely worth 
putting down. 

It w 7 as made in The Times the other 
day, and was to the effect that words 
should be limited to a single meaning. 

It is excellent, no doubt, but we 
shudder to think what some of our 
smart people would be reduced to 
if they could no longer call a rose 
awfully beautiful, or the stars fright¬ 
fully ■ thrilling. 


The School Ship 

Jt is good news that Wembley is to 
set aside forty thousand pounds 
for Empire Scholarships. We do not 
think it could be spent more wisely 
than in helping on the idea of a 
School Ship, which would carry clever 
boys and girls around the Empire 
for the finishing year of their education. 

The C.N. has already urged that 
such a ship should be established, and 
we hope something may be done with 
the idea now that there are so many 
ships with nothing to do. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

eople continue, it is reported, to 
trickle away from London. ’ It is 
such melting weather. 

□ 

fy novelist lias been on a. smuggling 
trip to find facts for fiction. 
Better than going to fiction for facts. 

0 

IT is claimed that a really noiseless 
typewriter has appeared in America. 

We shall believe it 
when we do not hear it. 

0 

'J'here is money in 
advertising. Other¬ 
wise there would be 
no hoarding. 

0 

According to a pro¬ 
fessor some gnats 
are vegetarians. But 
they don’t forget that 
all flesh is grass. 

0 

w= have no quarrel 
with some of the 
people who appear in 
the picture papers, but 
we wish they would try to do their 
best when the photographer savs 
“ Look pleasant.” 

0 

People who think too much of them¬ 
selves do not think enough. 

0 

Sunshine causes us to be better 
tempered. Warms us, in fact, 
towards one another. 

© . 

The Way Things are Going 

Two things from one paper: 

Civilians must not be bombed from 
aeroplanes in future wars. This.is one of 
the rules of warfare laid down in a report 
issued by the Foreign Office. 

Recent laboratory work has produced 
flying bombs which' can travel at great 
heights and tremendous speed, and then, 
stopping suddenly, dive to earth with loads 
of poison gas or high explosives. 

Arc we to suppose that these 
flying bombs will refuse to explode 
in the presence of women and children 
in order to please the Foreign Office ? 
© 

A Prayer by Dr. Pusey 

Lord, without Thee I can do no¬ 
thing ; with Thee I can do all. 

Help me by- Thy grace that 1 fall 
not; help me by Thy strength to 
resist mightily the first beginnings of 
evil: help me to cast myself upon 
Thy strength until the storm be past. 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 
if the coloured 
races produce 
scarlet runners 
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One by One They 
Pass Away 

EfNCLAND is poorer for the loss of 
two aged ladies, each over a 
hundred years old. One was Mrs, 
Stopford, of Falconers Hill, Daventry, 
who had almost reached the age of 
106, and the other Mrs. Newberry, of 
Whiston, Lancashire, who was 102. 

The lives of these two aged ladies 
stretched back into an almost for¬ 
gotten England. When they were 
little girls there were only three ways 
of travelling—on horseback, in a horse- 
drawn carriage, or in a sailing vessel. 

They lived to see men riding the air, 
cleaving the depths of the sea, 
carried swiftly along in machine- 
driven vehicles, or balancing them¬ 
selves on wheels ; crossing the ocean 
in as many days as it took weeks 
when one of them, a brave spirit, 
made the great voyage to Canada. 
A little before that she had gone with 
her parents from London to Liver¬ 
pool by coach, the journey taking 
a fortnight—a never-to-be-forgotten 
journey that, for highwaymen fired 
on the coach. When the small girl 
was grown old people made the same 
journey daily in four or five hours. 

The Tales They Told 

- These two were still young when 
England was faced by the wonder of 
the first electric telegraph. Before 
they died a king’s speech could 
girdle the whole Earth in the space 
of a few seconds. 

The two old ladies have told many 
tales, of the American Civil War, and 
the Crimea—one of them.was a nurse 
there, and knew the Lady with the 
Lamp. And when they were little, what 
tales their mothers would tell them, 
let" alone their grandmothers—tales 
of the French prisoners in England 
after the Napoleonic wars, tales of that 
terrible Boneyparte who was going 
to land in the country and eat the 
babies; tales of the press-gang chas¬ 
ing young men. 

Fine, grand tales they told of Wel¬ 
lington and Nelson, and what it was 
like when the news of Waterloo came. 

The grandmothers of these little 
girls told them of still more wonderful 
things—of the- French Revolution and 
the' aristocrats fleeing to England. 
Before that, there was the American 
War of Independence. They had 
tales about the Boston Tea Party. 

Beyond These Voices 

And the fashions seen by these 
old ladies before they closed their eyes 
for ever on all things ! They had 
seen the narrow, high-waisted frocks 
of their girlhood swelling out into 
crinolines and bustles, coming down 
to the swinging wide skirts of the new 
century, and dwindling down into 
what seemed to them scarcely worth 
the name of a dress at all. 

But, having lived so long, they had 
learned to have charity and to look 
on the best, and to know that by 
whatever road a man travels he takes 
his heaven with him. And so they 
passed “ to where, beyond these 
voices, there is peace.” 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE NEW COVENANT 

AND THE NEW 
COVENANTERS 

. Nations Drawing Together 
at Geneva 

ROUND THE GREAT PEACE 
TABLE 

By Our Correspondent at'Qeneva 

Who does not remember the thrilling 
stories of the Scottish- Covenanters 
courageously meeting in the dark of 
night in fields and barns, clinging 
tenaciously to their faith in spite of 
cruel persecution ? 

Today there is a new Covenant in 
Europe, and a great multitude of 
Covenanters are resolved to stick to it. 
The Scottish Covenant was a solemn 
undertaking to preserve one form of 
religion in one country ; the Covenant 
of today is framed to preserve the peace 
of the world. 

The Need of Vision 

It is easy to scoff at such, a Covenant, 
to ridicule such a high ideal, but there 
is a wise saying that “ the people who 
have no vision, perish.” 

Beginnings must always be small and 
slow. Yet a glance at the results accom¬ 
plished even in this short time will 
clearly show that conditions would 
have been infinitely worse if there had 
been no Covenant. 

September is the special month in 
which to remind ourselves of what the 
Covenant is and who are the Covenanters, 
for in this month, in Geneva, a motley 
crowd is to gather, white men and 
black, yellow men- and brown; and 
there are even to be Red Indians among 
.the number. 

They will come from North and South, 
from East and West, from old countries 
and new, from lands with glorious 
traditions of the past and from those 
pressing forward to a new day, all 
brought together by allegiance to the 
Covenant of peace and goodwill. 

Goodwill Towards Men 

Each comes as the representative of 
the Government of a country, and where 
that Government is elected by the people 
those people are responsible for what 
their Government says and does when it 
meets at the League of Nations. 

Imagine that a question is being 
discussed which is a matter of goodwill 
towards men. It may be one of sending 
help to a country in trouble, it may be 
one of improving conditions under which 
men and women work, or one of setting 
right trade regulations which are unjust. 
The Governments decide whether or not 
to put in practice the proposals made. 
If only one Government votes against 
a decision it cannot be carried out. 

Imagine again, that a question of 
peace or war is to be considered. Will 
not the decision depend upon whether 
thoughts of peace or war be in the minds 
of those who sit at the conference table, 
representing their Governments ? Peace 
is not easily attained, but certainly there 
would have been war several times over 
since the Armistice if warlike thoughts 
and wishes had filled the minds of those 
who threshed out the difficult situations. 
What is it that this Parliament of the 
World is to do in these next few weeks ? 

Matters of Importance 

The first business is to elect officers 
and to choose representatives to form 
the Committees to study the matters 
placed before the Assembly. 

Most of these matters are those on 
which the League has been busy all the 
year, collecting information, receiving 
suggestions and building up plans of 
action to be presented for approval. 

Some of them have already been 
described in the C.N., and a whole list 
would fill pages. 

There are the health matters, the 
fight against malaria, the setting up of a 
watch-tower in the East to give warning 


The Salvation Army is to settle two 
hundred boys on farms in Queensland. 

The combined income of the American 
people last year is estimated at about 
13,000 million pounds. 

The Doctors 

There are 160,000 doctors, including 
6000 women, in America ; Great Britain 
has 30,000, including 4000 women. 

An Australian Flight 

An Australian airman has flown 2000 
miles in less than 23 hours. He went 
from Melbourne to Townsville, stopping 
four times. 

Young and Old 

The Ministry of Labour calculates 
that out of under 800,000 male claimants 
to unemployment benefit in July, 
89,000 were men over 60, and 61,000 
were between 16 and 20. 


of coming epidemics. There are the 
educational matters, the projects on 
foot to procure recognition of the rights 
of scientists to the money value of 
their inventions, the increase of under¬ 
standing between peoples of all nations. 
Passports, railway-travelling, and the 
wide question of trade communications, 
the fight against opium and dangerous 
drugs, the magnificent work that has 
been done to restore Austria and 
Hungary—all these will be passed in 
review before the Committees, and 
finally presented to the full Assembly. 

One subject on which we have not 
yet been able to hear much is that of 
slavery. The Assembly of last year 
decided that experts should be appointed 
to look thoroughly into the matter and 
their report will now be heard. 

Another very human matter awaiting 
the agreement of the Assembly is that 
the international work of Child Welfare 
should be entrusted to the League. 
Still another deals with the poor folk 


Summer time will end this year on 
Sunday, September 21. 

A Swansea Valley girl of 18, Miss Ada 
Hughes, won the open pedal harp solo 
prize at this year’s National Eisteddfod. 

Turning Over the Music 

A music-stand has been invented 
which will turn over the sheets when a 
foot lever is pressed. 

In the Air 

Commercial aeroplanes flew 1,004,000 
miles last year, 226,000 more than in 
1921, and the passengers numbered 
T 5. OI 3> an increase of 3553. 

The Turk and His Cotton Crop 

The Turks have issued a decree calling 
on the population to destroy the insects 
attacking the cotton crop at Adana, in 
Asia Minor, where there are about 
10,000 spindles. 


of the world and how it may be made 
easy for them to obtain the help and 
advice of lawyers when they need it. 

Of very great importance will be the 
full discussion of how best to ensure the 
peace of tire world in some better way 
than by guns and armies. Every 
September, and throughout each year, 
this question has been closely studied, 
and the day will be a happy one when 
some solution is reached to which all 
Governments agree. 

Finally money matters must be 
settled. Months ago the budget was 
prepared and thoroughly examined, 
and then each country was told the 
amount it would be asked to pay for the 
coming year. Great Britain’s share 
is the largest, yet the amount is actually 
less than the amount spent each year on 
printing and stationery for the. Navy 
alone ! The League of Nations, which 
will one day save the world from the 
ruin of war, is virtually the cheapest 
organisation in the world. 


MIGHTY CHINA 

DESTINY OF 400 MILLIONS 

One-Third of a Continent and 
One-Fifth of the World 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY 
OF CHENG-TU 

China is undergoing great changes 
which are very difficult for the Western 
World to understand. 

We may be quite sure, however, that 
sooner or later steady conditions will 
once more be established in that ancient’ 
country,. in which so much has been 
achieved. 

We in the West are sometimes tempted 
to regard ourselves as chosen and superior 
peoples. That is an attitude which is 
good neither for East nor West. We 
may rejoice that there are different 
races of men. What a dull world it 
would be if it consisted of one race of 
men differing nothing in speech, ap¬ 
pearance, custom, or art! 

A Thousand Million Asiatics 

Whatever our views on racial differ> 
enccs, however, the fact remains that 
the Asian peoples still form the greater 
part of the world of men. Of about 
1850 million people in all the world, over 
1000 millions are Asiatics. 

And of all Asia the population of 
China Proper (the 18 Provinces) accounts 
for more than 400 millions. 

It is good, therefore, to remember 
that these 400 millions are the in¬ 
heritors of a splendid civilisation, which 
flourished when the British Isles were 
inhabited by savages. - • 

The great Chinese philosopher ‘Con¬ 
fucius lived five centuries before the 
Christian era, and gave Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion the famous Books of Odes, Rites, 
Oracles, and History, in which.he col¬ 
lected and edited writings which wero 
ancient even then. All his ethical 
writings were directed to show how a 
man might “ Pass through life as a 
courteous gentleman." 

A Man Whose Word is His Bond 

Have we not the good fortune to know 1 
that his teachings were not in vain, and 
that the Chinese man of culture is a 
gentleman indeed, whose word is his 
bond ? Traders who have dealings with 
Chinese merchants always testify that 
the Chinese keep their word. If they 
supply a sample of their wares you may 
rely upon it that it is a fair sample, 
and if you order their goods you will get 
what you bargained for. 

Coming to our own times, a centre of 
modern learning, which it may be 
hoped will do much to help on a common 
understanding between East and West, 
has lately been established at Cheng-tu, 
the great city of half a million people, 
which is the capital of Sze-chuan, and 
is situated on the great Yangtse-kiang 
river, 1700 miles from its source. This 
province alone has a population almost, 
as large as that of Great Britain. 

The West China University 

Cheng-tu is the centre of one of the 
most crowded regions of the world, and 
no fitter place for a seat of learning 
could be imagined. The University 
was founded by the Protestant missionl 
in West China, and the buildings are 
the work of an English architect. They 
are a splendid example of a combina¬ 
tion of Western and Eastern ideas. 
While the classrooms and lecture halls 
give all the conveniences of modern 
schools, roofs and other details respect 
the traditions of Chinese architecture. : 

The University is organised after the 
fashion of our own Universities. Tho 
students live in colleges, and their work 
is of a high standard. 

This institution may happily do much 
for international peace and goodwill. 
Great issues are rising in the East, and 
it is only by knowledge that the fears’| 
bred of ignorance can be cast out, and 
I wars prevented. 


THE GIANT GEYSER SPEAKS 



The Yellowstone National Park in the United States is one of the most remarkable and 
interesting areas on the face of the Earth, and it is visited every year by a growing number of 
people. One of the chief sights is the giant geyser shown here pouring out a great volume 
of steam and boiling water to a height of 200 feet 
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MAKING PERU A VERY 
LAND OF GOLD 

New Railways to Open Up the 
Mountains 

TRAINS ON THE HEIGHTS 

The Republic ol Peru, the land of 
gold Pizarro wrested for Spain from 
the Inca emperors, has decided that it 
can never earn the name of El Dorado 
until it has more railways. 

Here is a country five times as big as 
Britain, with a population of five million 
people; yet it only has 1984 miles of 
railway, and the richest part of its virgin 
land is still closed to civilisation because 
there is not enough communication with 
the centres of progress. 

But in two years all this will be 
changed. A group of London bankers 
has found money to put in hand the 
construction of a thousand miles of new 
line, connecting the Central and Southern 
Railways, and linking up cities which 
today are far too dependent on primitive 
mule-transport. 

The first Peruvian railway was built 
in 1848. It was only ten miles long, and 
ran from Lima, the capital, to its port, 
Callao. Then came an American genius, 
Meiggs by name, who took the Callao line 
high up into the snowy Cordilleras. He 
also built the Southern Railway, a mar¬ 
vel of engineering science. 

Some Big Railway Problems 

This line, in. its course, passes over 
67 bridges, through tunnels more than a 
mile long, spanning ravines 300 feet 
high. At the Chaupichaca Bridge the 
trains rush out of a tunnel across an airy 
structure 365 feet long, stretched over a 
chasm 200 feet deep, and disappear 
into another tunnel on the other side. 
Such were the problems Meiggs had to 
face that only a stout heart could have 
tackled them. 

But he triumphed in the end, and his 
■work has helped to make Peru the 
iprosperous country it is today. 
Americans and Britishers have always 
given the best that was in them to open 
up the countries of South America, and 
they have the same faith today in the 
possibilities of that great continent. 

What is chiefly lacking in the Peru¬ 
vian railway .system is communication 
between the two lines built by. Meiggs. 
The engineers who will carry out the 
iplans of President Leguia and his 
supporters in this country will have to 
join up the gap of 250 miles which lies 
between these two systems. In doing 
so, they will open to the spade and plough 
vast tracts of fertile pampas, and give 
access to the boundless wealth in gold, 
silver, copper, nitrates, and other 
minerals now hidden away in the moun¬ 
tains. When that task is completed 
Peru should be El Dorado indeed. 

JAMAICA CONQUERS A 
PEST 

Bananas Immune from Attack 

A year or two ago, as mentioned at the 
time in the C.N., it looked as if Jamaica 
would entirely lose her banana industry 
owing to the attacks of a fungus disease. 

Men of science investigated the pest, 
but could find no remedy. It spread 
through the land, and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds were lost through 
its ravages. 

Then, instead of trying to cure the 
disease, the scientists sought for some 
variety of banana which would be im¬ 
mune from the plague, and this they found 
in a plant known as the Robusta variety, 
which grows in Guatemala. 

Suckers were taken to Jamaica and 
have multiplied there apparently quite 
‘unattacked by the plague. The result is 
[that the banana industry once more 
Cornishes in the island, and last year 
112 million bunches of fruit were ex¬ 
ported, the value being over £2,000,000. 


CALIGULA’S GALLEYS 

Roman Houseboats at the 
Bottom of a Lake 

AN ATTEMPT TO RAISE THEM 

Two great Roman galleys, built by 
the Roman Emperor Caligula for his 
pleasures, lie at the bottom of a little 
lake in the Alban Hills, and a fresh 
attempt is to be made to raise them. 

They were like great houseboats 
built on the'most sumptuous possible 
scale, covered with marble and precious 
metals, and’ adorned with statuary, 
with hangings of cloth-of-gold and sails 
of the finest linen. 

Caligula was murdered before he was 
thirty, and the galleys were left as they 
stood. In time their timbers rotted 
and they sank. Attempts have been 
made again and again to raise them, and 
it'is believed the only way to reach 
them is to drain away the lake. 

Caligula, who was born a.d. 12 and 
killed a.d. 41, lived the most luxurious 
life possible to his time, spending lavishly 
and taxing his people mercilessly. 

The galleys would show us, if we 
could reach them, what selfishness and 
riches could achieve in those days in 
the way of luxury. 

SEALS DESTROYING 
SALMON 

A Million Pounds a Year Lost 

The balance of Nature is constantly 
being upset, and man has to take drastic 
steps to set it right once more. 

.The latest example is occurring in the 
seas off , British Columbia, where the 
hair-seals are proving so destructive to 
the salmon fisheries that a strenuous 
campaign against them is being pre¬ 
pared in order to save certain species 
of salmon from utter extinction. 

The hair-seals are not the animals 
which are taken for their furs, and as 
they are not hunted for commercial pur¬ 
poses they multiply freely. Some years 
ago it was estimated there were herds of 
30,000 or 40,000, but the numbers have 
enormously increased. 

As a single seal is estimated to destroy 
£2000 worth of salmon in one season, the 
total destruction of fish can hardly be 
imagined. At least £1,000,000 a year 
is lost through the work of the seals, 
and the animals have won the name of 
water-wolves among the fishermen. 

They are so cunning that no device to 
catch them succeeds for long, and so 
serious is the menace that the Govern¬ 
ment authorities will shortly begin an 
active campaign against the seals with 
machine-guns. It is sad, but it is neces¬ 
sary if the salmon is to be preserved in 
the Fraser River. 

THE AIRMAN’S PLAGUE 
War on the Sandfly 

The British Royal Air Force has 
declared war on the sandfly. 

The Hague Tribunal would assuredly 
find that the flies are the aggressors in 
this little feud, for the report of the 
health of the Air Force, just issued, 
declares that over a quarter of all the 
cases of sickness lasting more than two 
days among airmen stationed abroad is 
due to fever from sandfly bites. 

The war is to be carried on very much 
as the war against malaria from mos¬ 
quito bites is waged—the breeding 
grounds are to be destroyed and electric 
fans installed in the men’s sleeping 
quarters. But the campaign is expected 
to be still more arduous. 

Meanwhile, the doctors are to form an 
intelligence staff for the closer study of 
the habits of the enemy and the weak 
points in its field formations. 


LOST NATIONALITY 

A Queer Case 

WHEN AN ENGLISHWOMAN ’ 
MARRIES AN AMERICAN 

The legal side of nationality is a 
curious subject, and leads to queer con¬ 
clusions, but surely nothing could be 
more strange than that an English¬ 
woman marrying an American has no 
nationality at all! 

Englishwomen have been asking for 
a long time for an alteration of the law 
which declares that they cease to be 
British on marrying a foreigner. Their 
grievance was intensified in 1922, when 
Congress passed a law debarring foreign 
women marrying Americans from 
becoming American citizens. 

That is only one example among 
many of the anomalies set up by con¬ 
flicting naturalisation laws. Let us 
hope the League of Nations will get 
them straightened out. 

Consulting the Dominions 

The States of the British Empire, at 
least, ought to get their laws to fit 
each other. Recently a joint com¬ 
mittee of the two Houses of the British 
Parliament unanimously agreed that a 
British-born woman should not, on 
marriage with a foreigner,’ lose her 
British nationality, if she did not 
acquire the nationality of her husband 
under the laws of his country. 

In the House of Lords the other day 
it was asked what had been done about 
this resolution, and the reply was that 
action had been held up by the neces¬ 
sity of consultation with the Dominions. 
We hope it will not be unduly delayed. 

But there is only one fair solution of 
the problem. No British woman should 
lose her British nationality except by 
her own free choice. 


NO MORE WAR 
Peace Week for Young People 
THE CRIPPLE ENTHUSIAST 

The youth of Great Britain is to declare 
war on War, as the young men of 
Cambridge University did not long ago. 

From Sunday September 14 to Sunday 
September 21 is to be a Peace Week, in 
which young people of this and other 
countries will join in denouncing war. 

Between these dates, on which the 
parks and open spaces of London and 
the provinces will be transformed into a 
battle-ground of argument and per¬ 
suasion, meetings will be held and 
speeches made on such subjects as 
“ What Youth can do for Peace,” and 
ways and means will be discussed for 
the promotion of the ideals which alone 
can save the human race. 

There are a number of associations in 
this country which devote themselves to 
combating the war-spirit. The oldest 
of these is the Peace Society, the newest 
are the No-More-War Movement and the 
International League of Youth. But 
there are other associations in Great 
Britain which masquerade under harm¬ 
less names, often with a touch of 
patriotism in them, and carry on a 
campaign for promoting the narrow 
feelings which make for war. These 
will be fought in Peace Week on their 
own battle-ground of public opinion, 
and we cannot afford to lose the battle. 

An example of the enthusiasm in the 
rank-and-file of the honourable army of 
peace-lovers is afforded by the little 
crippled man who is often to be seen at 
political meetings in London, wheeling 
himself through the crowds on his chair, 
and distributing the literature of the No- 
More-War Movement to all he meets. 
His sad affliction has only served to light 
with enthusiasm the kindly blue eyes 
which smile so brightly, in rain or sun¬ 
shine, as he goes about his manly and 
self-sacrificing task.. 
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THE HOLIDAY MONTH 

What to Read in It 

A REALM OPEN TO ALL 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
the holiday is being spent by the six 
million children now away from school ? 

You can picture thousands of them 
enjoying the freedom 1 of the shore; 
thousands more making the most of 
precious hours in the country ; others 
visiting London to see Wembley ; 
others, alas! for whom there is no change 
of scenery, those who are compelled to 
live in towns and whose parents cannot 
afford to send them away. Yet is not 
one opportunity for getting away from 
their surroundings equal for all ? 

In one fine realm at least the richest 
children can take no trips which are 
denied to the poorest. The golden 
realm of books is open to all. 

Each month the regular choice of 
many thousands is My Magazine, made 
so popular by its variety of contents, 
and by the spirit of the C.N. which runs 
through its pages. Here are some of the 
features in the September number, now 
on sale everywhere. 

TEN YEARS, TEN BITTER YEARS 
Must They Come Again ? 

THE WONDERFUL CHILD 

How Mendelssohn Became Immortal 
THE GREAT BRITISH EARTHQUAKE 
The Most Gigantic Convulsion We have 
Ever Known 

THE HORSES OF MARLY . 

THE COURAGE OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 

What Our Dumb Friends Will Face 
OUR COUNTRY AS SHE IS 

Beautiful Pictures in Colour of Favour 
ite Holiday Places 

THE HOMELESS RACE 

Twelve Million Wanderers on the Earth 
JACK MINER AND THE BIRDS 
A Peep at a Canadian Sanctuary 
FARTHER AND FARTHER INTO 
SPACE 

A Messenger’s Journey of a Million Years 
LONDON AS IT WAS 

Photogravure Pictures of London In 
Other Days 
MARGARET MORE 

The Little Maid of Chelsea 
THE LIFE STREAM OF OUR RACE 

Readers of the C.N. who do not know 
its monthly companion are invited to 
join the ever-widening circle of My 
Magazine readers. 

Ask for My Magazine 

A PIECE OF PLYMOUTH 
ROCK 

New Pilgrim’s Monument 

At Immingham Creek, on the Lin¬ 
colnshire side of the Humber, the Anglo- 
American Society of Hull has just 
erected a stone monument in memory 
of the departure thence of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1609. 

It will be remembered that the little 
band of Pilgrims, after their stay in 
Holland, eventually reached Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, in 1620, and a piece of 
grey granite from the spot where they 
landed at Plymouth Rock forms the 
top part of the Immingham monument. 

CLEAN BREAD-WHY NOT? 
After Clean Milk, Clean Bread 

Why should our bread come to us 
exposed to the dirt of the street and the 
errand boy’s hands ? In America bakers 
are compelled to wrap it up in paper 
before it leaves the bakery, and the 
London County Council is being asked 
to make a similar rule. 

If customers would demand it it would 
be done, but the pity is that most 
people do not like to look faddy cr ba 
thought “ peculiar.” 
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OLD CLOISTERS OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW 

Who Will Help to Rescue 
Them ? 

AN ANCIENT TREASURE 
GONE ASTRAY 

How many people know that one of the 
things the Great War gave us was the revela¬ 
tion of the old gateway of St. Bartholomew’s 
in Smithfield ? 

For ages it had been covered up, until a 
Zeppelin bomb touched it, broke away the 
plaster, and revealed its ancient beauty. 

Now a great effort is being made to save the 
old-cloisters of this famous place. It is one of 
the most interesting bits of excavation now 
going on in England, within almost a stone's 
throw of the Old Bailey and the C.N. office, 
for these cloisters have long been used as 
stables. We gladly print this appeal from Lady 
Victoria Herbert. 

May I appeal to all your children to 
help us in collecting money for the 
restoration of the old cloisters at St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield ? 

Some money has been given, and a 
portion of the cloister has been restored, 
but we are collecting very slowly. 
Would the readers of tire C.N. help us 
with their shillings and sixpences ? This 
church is the only Norman church left 
in London since the Great Fire, except 
the Norman Chapel in the Tower. 

Stables in the Cloisters 

If your readers could take their 
parents to see St. Bartholomew's Church, 
built by the Pilgrim Rahere under 
.Henry the First, both alike would be 
delighted by its historical, interest and 
beauty. For it is a venerable place, 
built when there were numbers of 
churches now destroyed. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth the 
nave was demolished, and until lately 
the cloisters were used as stables. 
The stable, of the Gospel story at 
Bethlehem is now the Church of the 
Nativity. Will your C.N. children help 
us to change the humble stable at St. 
Bartholomew’s back into the Cloister 
of the Priory Church ? There has been 
much destroyed which can never be 
replaced, and some people, indifferent 
to our island story, would allow much 
to be destroyed that time has spared. 
Perhaps your children will lead the way 
in preserving one of Old London’s old 
treasures, remembering that it is 
“haunted, holy ground.” 

AH donations sent to me at Sher¬ 
borne, Dorset, will be gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged. We want £4000. 


JULES VERNE 
HOPELESSLY BEATEN 
Round the World in 17 Days 

Half a century or -more ago, Jules 
Verne .wrote a book called “ Round the 
World in Eighty Days,” which de¬ 
scribed how a man for a wager travelled 
round the world in eighty days. 

The story was interesting and ex¬ 
citing, but at that time seemed an im¬ 
possible romance, as unlikely ever to be 
accomplished in real life as a journey to 
the Moon or to the centre of the Earth. 

But in time men travelled round the 
world in eighty days, and now a com¬ 
mercial company proposes to arrange 
for round-the-world trips by airship 
and aeroplane in 17 days. 

Tourists who thus outclass Pliineas 
Fogg, the hero of Jules Verne’s story, 
will travel from London to Paris, and 
thence to Constantinople, by aeroplane. 
Then they will go on to Australia by air¬ 
ship, and by the same means will cross 
the Pacific to San Francisco. From the 
Pacific coast they will cross America 
to New' York by aeroplane, and there 
take airship once more for London. 

It is a wonderful programme, and 
doubtless before long some such rapid 
round-the-world trip wall be available 
for all who are able to buy a ticket. 


HOW THE WIND WILL 
LIGHT A HOUSE ' 

j 

A Dynamo Up in the Air | 
LOOK FOR IT AT WEMBLEY 

At Wembley is shown a new type of 
windmill and plant for lighting country 
houses which, when once installed, costs . 
practically nothing to keep going. 

Mounted at the top of a mast is a very i 
light metal wind-wheel, which runs on 
ball-bearings so that the slightest breeze 
is sufficient to turn the wheel at a good ; 
rate. This wheel drives a specially- 
constructed dynamo, which is also . 
mounted at the top of the mast, and the ! 
electricity thus produced is carried along : 
wires to the battery, which may be a 1 
considerable distance away. Sufficient 
power may be stored in the battery to be 
of use in calm periods when the wheel 
will not work, and an ingenious arrange- : 
ment prevents current leaking back from . 
the battery to the dynamo. 

A special gear also limits the speed of. 
the wheel in storms, so that the batten.-; 
will not become too highly charged. 

Thus, not only can a house be lighted 
by the wind, but, by using a larger mill, 
sufficient power may be produced for • 
heating, and also for pumping water. | 
----— 

THE GREAT CATHEDRAL j 

Carrying Out Great Ideals i 

In the August Number of My Magazine ; 
appear illustrations of the magnificent cathe- \ 
dral now being built at Liverpool. A reader of! 
the G N. who has been visiting Liverpool 
sends us some first impressions of the part of | 
this stately edifice that has now been finished. 

The interior is a vision of sandstone, 
oak, and niarble. The sandstone and oak 
are wonderfully carved. The beauty of ! 
the oak is beyond expression. Attention i 
flits from wonder to wonder. The wood- j 
work, the sandstone, the visions of 
marble floors, the stained-glass windows, \ 
the roof inside, the Chapter House, the j 
organ lofts, the choir stalls, the reredos, j 
the sanctuary rail, the angels in the \ 
aisles, the marble emblem in the middle j 
of the floor, are but a few of the features. | 
Everything is of the finest—the altar-; 
cloth, the cloth-of-gold pall, the doors, j 
the windows of saints of all ages. 

One comes away rejoicing that our 
day can produce such varied works of 
art, comparing to advantage with the 
best our forefathers could make. Who¬ 
ever talks of the age being degenerate 
through industrialism should visit Liver¬ 
pool Cathedral, and see how our ideals 
are being more fully realised in this 
great work of love. 


A SWEETNESS MISSED 
Found in Japan After 14 Years 

Something much sweeter than sugar 
and five or six times as sweet as sac¬ 
charin has been patented by a Japanese 
chemist, Mr. Fukuwara. 

It has the very hard name of alpha- 
anti-aldoxine of perillaldehyde, though if 
it comes on the market it will most 
likely be known as perilla. It is prepared 
from a plant called shiso in Japan, 
though perilla is its Latin name. 

This oddly-named chemical is 2000 
times sweeter than sugar, so that a 
pound of it would'go as far as a ton of 
the ordinary stuff with which we sweeten 
our tea. But odder than its name is the 
fact that the chemical was analysed and 
described in Germany fourteen years ago, 
and nobody found out that it was sweet! 
That . was accidentally discovered by 
the Japanese chemist in 1920. 

We cannot help thinking that the 
reason it went undiscovered for so- long 
was that if chemical students were con¬ 
tinually licking their fingers they would 
have some very unpleasing experiences ! 

Perilla is not like any natural sugar, 
though it contains the same elements— 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. So does 
saccharin, which comes from coal tar, and 
is 200 to 700 times as sweet as sugar. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards : 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Odelsting ? 

This is the name given to the Lower 
Home of the Norwegian Parliament. 

What is the Displacement of a Ship? 

This term is used to describe the weight 
cf water displaced when the ship is floating. 

What is the Origin of the Term Jerry 
Built ? 

The Oxford Dictionary thinks that Jerry 
is a familiar term for Jeremiah, and is a 
re ference to the lamentation that the jerry- 
built house causes. 

What is a Godless Florin? 

A florin issued in 1849 without the words 
fid. clef.. Defender of the Faith. The error 
was soon noticed, and most of the coins were 
called in. 

What are the Most Northerly and 
Southerly Points Reached by Explorers? 

The North Pole reached by Peary and 
the South Pole by Amundsen and Scott are, 
of course, the most northerly and most 
southerly points on the Earth. 

Why do Houses in a Tornado often Fall 
Outwards? 

The walls of houses during a fierce tornado 
often fall outwards, as though there had been 
an explosion inside, because a temporary 
vacuum is caused outside and the air inside 
the l -adding forces the wall out. 

When did Bishops Cease to wear Wigs ? 

The first bishop to abandon the wig was 
Richard Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
who made this innovation between 1825 
and 1831.. Bishop Blomfield and Arch¬ 
bishop Sumner, however, wore wigs as late 
as February 26, i860. 

Does a Toad Spit Poison at its Enemies ? 

Although poets like Pope speak of the 
toad as “ spitting venom,” this is quite 
untrue. All the toad does is to exude a 
slimy, acrid substance from its body, which 
is its sole means of defence. 

Who was Plato and what did He Teach ? 

l’lato was a great Athenian philosopher, 
born of an aristocratic family, -who became 
the disciple and successor of Socrates. He 
taught that true knowledge is not sensation 
or opinion, but is tobefoundin Ideas, which 
arc " the most real existences.” 

What is the Size of a Flight of Locusts ? 

A writer in Nature . stated that a flight 
of lccusts which passed over the Red Sea 
in November, 1889, was 2000 square miles 
in extent, and he estimated the weight of 
the insects at 42,850 million tons, each 
locust weighing one-tenth of an ounce. 

I saw a Cloud shaped like th'e South of 
England. Why was this ? 

The shape of the clouds, which are simply 
fogs in the upper atmosphere, is dependent 
upon the currents of air which blow the 
mist about. That the shape of the cloud 
resembled the south .of England was, of 
course, a mere chance. . 

What was the Sovereign of the Seas ? 

A ship built at Woolwich dockyard in 
1637 from the designs of Phineas- Pott. 
Her burthen is variously stated as 1141, 
1543, 1637, and 1683 tons and her armament 
was 100 guns. She was described by Fuller 
as “ the greatest ship our island ever Saw,” 
and she played a great part in the defeat 
of the Dutch in the seventeenth century. 
Were the Chatham Islands ever 
Connected with New Zealand? 

Scientists think there is little doubt that 
right down to Pleistocene times these islands 
were connected with New Zealand, because 
so many species of animals and plants are 
common to both. Now a stretch of 400 
miles of ocean separates the Chatham 
Islands from New Zealand. 

What is a Safety Match Made of? 

The head is composed of antimony sul¬ 
phide with generally a little red phosphorus. 
On the box is a composition containing 
potassium chlorate, and when the head of 
the match is rubbed oh the box chemical 
action takes place between the phosphorus 
and the antimony sulphide on the one side, 
and the potassium chlorate on the other, 
which results in a flame. 

Where is the Largest'Tree in the World ? 

The largest trees in the world are the 
giant sequoia trees of California, which 
grow in a limited area near Felton, and the 
biggest of these now standing is known as 
the Mother of the Forest. It is 320 feet 
high, nearly 90 feet in girth at the base, and 
the first branch grows out 140 feet from 
the ground. The tree contains over half a 
million feet of sound timber. The Father 
of the Forest on the ground close by must 
have stood 435 feet high when growing. 


WORLD SMALLER 
THAN ENGLAND 

THE PLANET VESTA 

Brightest of All the Known 
Asteroids 

WHERE IT MAY BE SEEN WITH 
THE NAKED EYE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A very good opportunity will occur 
next week for finding . a little world 
that is smaller than England ; and, 
though it is 125 million miles away, it 
may be seen with only the slightest 
optical aid. 

This world is the minor planet or 
asteroid Vesta; its lilliputian globe, 
243 miles in diameter, whirling through 
space some 90 million miles beyond the 
planet Mars, and almost in a direct 
line with it. 

It is this fact which makes it so easy 
to find Vesta just now. Both Mars and 
Vesta are travelling in the same..direc¬ 
tion, from east to west, across the sky. 



How to find Vesla with glasses 


Our star map shows the positions of 
the two worlds, relative to the surround¬ 
ing stars. All of these- are very faint 
except Delta, in Capricornus, the only 
one easily seen through the haze at such 
a low altitude above the horizon. 

But a pair of field-glasses will trans¬ 
form . all this, and show all the stars 
indicated on the map on any clear night 
next week. 

Of course, the lovely rose-tinted 
Mars is readily found in the south-east 
after about 8 p.m., and due south about 
midnight, but little Vesta will require 
some patient looking for with the 
glasses, which, owing to her low altitude, 
will be best attempted after 10 o’clock. 

She will appear as a small star, 
rather fainter than any shown on the 
map, but with many stars quite as 
faint round about. 

Now, if a small sketch is drawn of all 
tile stars near this spot, indicating as 
exactly as possible the position of each 
one relative to the others, it will be 
found, by watching from evening to 
evening, that one of these stellar points 
will have travelled over a space equal 
to the apparent width of the Moon, 
and toward the right, in about five 
or six days. . ; 

Myriads of Tiny Worlds 

By this means anyone may find Vesta’s 
tiny world—-probably the smallest they 
ever have seen or ever will see, unless 
Eros should come within their ken. 

Vesta is the brightest, though not the 
largest, of the thousand tiny worlds 
that speed on their way like a vast 
stream between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter ; unquestionably myriads more 
accompany the “ thousand odd ” that 
are known, but are too small to be per¬ 
ceived with present telescopic limita¬ 
tions—the smaUest minor planets per¬ 
ceptible are about 3 miles in diameter. 

Were we in the clear air of Australia 
or South Africa, where Vesta would be 
almost overhead, it would be possible 
with good eyesight to see her without 
optical aid. It is difficult to imagine 
what life would be like on a world which 
one might fly round in six hours, 
provided it had an atmosphere dense 
enough—a world where one would need 
to exercise care lest they took too 
energetic a step and stepped off it 
altogether ! There is plenty of scope 
for the imagination here. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus is in 
the east. In the evening Jupiter in the 
south-west till about 10.30. Mars south-east. 
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THE MUD PUPS 


An Exciting Story of 
a School by the Sea 

CHAPTER 1 . 

The Sea Road 

iien the branch line train from 
Newnham Market crawled 
silently into the little station there 
was not a human being anywhere in 
sight. ■ 

‘' Marsh End ! Marsh End ! All 
change ! ” cried a porter, strolling 
leisurely out of the ticket office. 

A jolly-looking, fair-haired girl of 
about twelve put her head out of 
the window. 

“ Marsh End ! " she repeated. 
" A good name, Russ ; it looks like 
the end of everything.” 

Russell Arnold, her brother, a 
tall young man'with a keen, clever 
face, took a bag from the rack and 
opened the door. 

“ It’s the end. of the ’ railway 
anyhow, Bess, and pretty ..nearly 
the end of our journey. I only 
hope that Mr. Jarvis has sent 
something to meet us.” 

“ I’ll ask,” cried Bess, and ran 
after the porter. 

" No, miss, there ain’t nothing 
to meet you,” replied the old fellow. 

“ But we wired this morning ! " 
exclaimed Bess. 

“ Most like Mr. Jarvis ain’t got 
the message. It’s a main long way 
round to Salthorpe.” 

“I thought it was only three 
miles,” put in her brother, coming 
up to them. 

“ Ay, three miles as the crow 
flies ; but, you see, it’s t’other side 
of the creek. And there ain’t no 
bridge nearer than Sampford, seven 
mile away inland.”. 

A look of dismay crossed Russell’s 
face. 

Have we got to go all that way 
round ? ” he asked. 

The porter glanced northward 
to where great mud flats glistened 
under the dull sky. 

" No, Sir ; the tide’s out. You 
can take the sea road all right.” . 

" The sea road ? " repeated Bess, 
puzzled. 

“ Ay, there’s a track along the 
beach’which goes round the mouth 
of the creek. Saves more’n half the 
distance. I reckon old Chitty will 
drive ye round. I’ll go and see.” 

Brother and sister watched him 
as he hobbled off. 

” I didn’t know there was a place 
like this left in England,” said 
Russell, with a smile. “ No wonder 
I never heard of Cousin Digby, if 
he lived here.” 

The porter came back. 

“ It’s all right, sir. Chitty will 
take you.” 

Chitty was old and his horse 
looked older, but he said he could 
take them, and they got into the 
fly. 

" Wherever are we going ? ” 
demanded Bess in surprise, as old 
Chitty drove straight across the 
sands toward the sea. 

“ It be all right, missy,” said the 
old man. “ The road be marked 
with they beacons.” 

He pointed with his whip to 
sticks set up in the sand making a 
line which ran northward parallel 
with the coast. 

The horse splashed through shal¬ 
low water and came out on a narrow 
ridge of hard, yellow sand. Chitty 
touched him up and he began to 
trot. 

“ We mustn’t lose time,” said the 
driver. “ Tide's on the turn, and 
the water comes in right quickly.” 

" There’s a fog out at sea,” said 
Russell to him in a low voice. 

‘ ‘ Ay, a bit of mist like, but that 
don’t signify,” replied the old chap. 

Russell said no more because he 
did not want to frighten Bess, but, 
all the same, he was not easy in 
his mind. He kept watching the 
fog bank, <and saw that it was 
slowly drifting toward the land. 
Before they had gone another mile 
ghostly grey wreaths were swirling 
across the track and beginning to 
hide the beacons. 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
' the C. N. Storyteller 

The horse’s pace dropped to a 
walk. 

“ Hadn’t you better keep him 
going ? ” Russell whispered to 
Chitty. 

” I don’t dare,” was the answer. 
" I got to watch for they poles. 
If we was to get off the causeway, 
there’d likely be trouble.” 

“ Trouble 1 Howdoyoumean ? ” 
asked Russell. 

“ Quicks,” answered Chitty, in a 
low voice. “ But don’t you worry ; 
we’ll be fight enough.” 

The fog got thicker and soon cut 
off all sight of the land. The horse 
went slower and slower, and pre¬ 
sently Bess spoke. 

“ I say, Russ, the sea is coming 
right over the road,” she said. 

She was right. Little ripples 
were crawling across the track, and 
the horse’s feet splashed through 
them. 

Russell did not half like it. 

“ How far have we to go, 
Chitty ? ” he asked. 

“ 'Bout another mile,” was' the 
answer. 

Russell looked at the man and 
saw that he was frightened. 

" Push on as quickly as you can,” 
he said briskly, then turned to his 
sister. “ We’ve only another mile, 
Bess. We shall be all right.” He 
was wondering how much that brave 
little smile was hiding. 

The water grew.deeper, and sud¬ 
denly Chitty pulled up. 

” I’ve missed one o’ they bea¬ 
cons,” he told them. 

“ Missed it ? How do you 
mean ? ” demanded Russell. 

“ I don’t know. Mebbe one’s fell 
down. If it ain’t, I must be off the 
track.” 

“ I’ll get down and find it,” said 
Russell. 

“ No, better not; you’ll only get 
wet,” replied Chitty. “ We’ll go on 
slow.” 

He sent the horse on again, but 
they had not gone a dozen - yards 
before the animal was up to its 
knees. Then it began to struggle 
and kick. 

“ We be in a quick! ” cried 
Chitty, in a terrified voice. “ We 
be caught for sure 1 ” ■ 

CHAPTER 2 
The Red-Haired Boy 

ussei.l sprang out, and was 
at once knee deep. To his 
horror the sand beneath his feet 
was soft as soup. He sprang to 
the horse’s head and pulled it 
round. 

The poor old thing plunged.and 
struggled and nearly fell. Russell 
had to keep lifting his own feet to 
save himself from sinking, but he 
was very strong and by main 
force managed to drag the horse 
round. 

He struck a firmer patch. 

" Sit tight, Bess ! ” he cried. 
" We are out of the quicksand ! ” 

“ Well done, Russell! ” ex¬ 
claimed Bess, as her brother led 
the horse back up the slope of the 
ridge into shallower water. “ That’s 
splendid ! Now we shall be all 
right 1 ” 

” But I don’t know where we 
be,” moaned Chitty. 

" Then wait where you are till 
I find out,” returned Russell 
sharply, and he walked forward, 
searching for a beacon. He could 
not find one, and a few steps cither 
way took him into deep water. 

He went back, and at once got 
into another quicksand, which 
clutched at his ankles like a hungry 
beast. There was nothing for it 
but to struggle back to the flj-. 
By this time Russell knew that 
they were in a very dangerous fix. 

“ There is only one thing.to do,” 
he . said to Chitty. “ Take the 
horse out, and let him find his way 
back to the shore. We must 
follow.” 

" But I’ll lose my fly ! ” groaned 
Chitty. 


” Better than losing your life,” 
replied Russell curtly. “ Quick, 
now ! Do as I say.' The tide is 
making fast! " 

They got the horse out, and he 
at once started away. The fog 
was like a blanket, and they could 
see nothing except the grey, 
crawling waves. Russell took Bess 
on his back and held the reins. The 
old horse kept on steadily, but the 
water grew deeper. 

Russell’s heart was in his mouth. 
For all he knew, the animal might 
be going straight out to sea, yet 
he had to trust him. And even if 
they were going in the right direc¬ 
tion there was no telling when they 
might plunge into another quick. 

He was waist deep and the horse 
nearly swimming when he thought 
he heard the splash of oars. He 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

“ All right ! ” came back a voice 
through the fog. “ I’m coming 1 ” 

A minute later and a small boat 
loomed through the fog. A boy 
was rowing, a red-haired boy who 
looked to be about fourteen. He 
was thin and ragged, his face was 
freckled, and his hands were brown 
as an Indian’s. But Bess noticed 
at once that he had the straight- 
est pair of blue eyes that she had 
ever seen. 

“ So it’s you, Chitty,” he re¬ 
marked quietly, as he came up. 
“ Hadn’t you got sense enough to 
turn back when you saw the fog ? 
Put the little lady in the stern, 
sir," he said to Russell. “ And 
get in carefully, for the boat’s a bit 
cranky and I've got a lot of fish in 
her.” 

“ Can’t I walk ? ” asked Russell. 

" No, get in, sir. Chitty can 
ride his horse and follow us. It 
isn’t very far to the beach.” 

So Russell got in, and Chitty 
clambered on the horse, and they 
started back for the beach. 

“ How do you know your way ? ” 
demanded Bess of the boy. 

“ I can hardly tell,” replied the 
boy, with a smile which lit up his 
thin face. “ Just feel it, I expect.’’ 

“ It's very clever of you. What 
is your name ? ” 

“ Jack Seagrave. I work for 
Mr. Soper.” 

“ Who is he ? " asked Bess. 

“ He farms the Saltings. That’s 
close to Salthorpe.” 

" That is where we are going,” 
Bess told him. 

Jack smiled again. 

“ Then you'll be Miss Arnold,” 
he said. 

" Yes, and this is my brother, 
who owns the school. Mr. Eearon 
left it to him.” 

Jack glanced at Mr.. Arnold, and 
there was an odd expression on his 
face, but he said no more, and just 
then the boat’s keel grated on the 
sand. 
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Jack got out and pulled her up. 

“ I’ll show you the way up to 
the school,” he said. 

" But your fish,” said Bess. 

" They won’t run away," re¬ 
turned Jack. “ It isn’t far, any¬ 
how.” 

The path took them up the 
beach, over a great sea wall and 
across rich, flat meadows to a 
rising ground where, among big 
trees, there stood a large square, 
red-brick house. 

In an enclosure to the left some 
boys were playing. 

“ That’s Salthorpe,” said Jack. 
“ Now I’ll be going." 

“ Wait! ” said Russell. “ First 
tell us what we can do for you to 
thank you for saving our lives.” 

“ That was just luck, sir,” smiled 
the boy. “ I don't want any re¬ 
ward for that.” 

Bess spoke. 

“Oh,-please. Jack. You must 
let us do something." 

Jack flushed a little. 

“ All right, Miss Arnold. If you 
have an old lesson-book or two to 
spare I’d be grateful for them.” 

“ You shall have as many as 
you like,” said Bess warmly. 
“ And I shall bring them myself 
as soon as we are settled here.” 

Jack started. 

“ No, Miss Arnold. I’ll come 
for them if you please,” he said. 
Then he touched his cap and was 
gone. 

“ The nicest boy I ever met,” 
declared Bess. 

CHAPTER 3 
Bess Fights for Jack 

ess and her brother made their 
way up to the front of the 
house. 

“ It’s a dingy old place,” re¬ 
marked Bess. 

“ It does look as if it could do 
with a little fresh paint,” allowed 
her brother. “ But doesn’t it 
thrill you to feel that we own all 
this, Bess ? ” 

Bess shook her small head. 

“ I'm not sure,” she said wisely. 

A pathetic-looking old man in 
shabby livery opened the door. 

“ Mr. Jarvis, sir ? Yes, he is in. 
Are you Mr. Arnold ? " 

" Yes.” 

" My name is Endacott, sir. I 
was Mr. Fearon’s butler,’-’ said the 
old fellow. 

” Then I hope you will remain 
here as mine,” said Russell with a 
smile. 

“Thank you, sir; thank you,” 
replied Endacott gratefully. And 
just then a door opposite opened 
and another man appeared. “ Mr. 
Jarvis, sir,” said Endacott. 

Russell Arnold went across and 
shook hands. " I’m Arnold,” he 
said, “ and this is my sister.” 

Jarvis was tall, but stooped 
badly. He stared at the other from 
eyes deep-set under heavy brows. 

“ I wasn’t expecting you,” he 
said in a harsh voice. 

" I wired.” said Russell. “ But 
I hear you did not get the message. 
Where can we talk ? ” 

Jarvis led the way into a large 
dingy study, and Bess waited in the 
hall. 

After about a quarter of an hour 
her brother came out. He looked 
rather worried. 

" Bess," he said. " I am going 
down at once to the Saltings to see 
Mr. Soper. Will you come ? ” 

“ Then I shall see that nice boy 
again ! ” exclaimed Bess in delight. 
Then she looked up at her tall 
brother. ”, What’s the matter, 
Russ ? ” she asked quickly. “ What 
did that horrid man say to you ? ” 

“ Mr. Jarvis, you mean ? Why 
do you call him horrid, Bess ? ” 

“ He is. I had only- to look at 
him to know.” 

" But you must not take a dis¬ 
like to him,” reproved her brother. 
“ He was Uncle Digby's assistant 
in the school, and he is managing 
everything now." 

" What did he say ? ” demanded 
Bess. 

“ He says that Uncle Digby left 
no money except a couple of hun¬ 
dred pounds in the bank, and that 


we can’t run the school without 
money. He has recommended me 
to sell the land.” 

“ Sell the land 1 How much is 
there ? ” 

" About .two hundred acres. 
Mr. Jarvis says that Mr. Soper will 
buy it.” 

Bess looked round at the rich 
green pasture. 

" I wouldn’t sell il I were you, 
Russ,” she said. 

“ I don’t want to, dear ; hut I 
cannot afford to live here unless I 
keep on the school. And I cannot 
run a school without moneys. But 
here we are, and there is Mr. Soper. 
Will you wait a moment while I tall: 
to him ? " 

Bess glanced at Soper. 

“He’s worse than Jarvis," she 
said briefly-; and slipped away. 

Farmer Soper was certainly not a 
beauty. He was fat as a hog, and 
had a large flat face, very white and 
shiny, and little greedy, pig-like 
eyes. 

“ Hallo ! ” he said gruffly. “ What 
do you want ? ” . 

“ My name is Arnold. I am the 
new owner of Salthorpe. I have 
come to see you by'Mr. Jarvis's 
advice.” 

Soper’s whole expression changed 
in a flash. He smiled an oily 
smile. 

" Delighted to see you, sir,” he 
said in a very different tone. “ I 
shall be glad to be of any service lo 
you. Please come into the par¬ 
lour.” 

He took Russell into a stuffy 
room with horse-hair chairs and a 
large table in the middle. 

“ Sit down, sir,” he said, rubbing 
his hands together. “ What can I 
do for you ? ” 

“ I will come to the point at 
once," said Russell. “ Salthorpe 
has come to me from my cousin, 
Mr. Digby Fearon, who died three 
months ago. I am a poor man and 
cannot afford to live there unless I 
keep the school going. In any case, 
I am a schoolmaster by profession, 
and should like to run a school. But 
I want capital. Mr. Jarvis tells me 
that you would like to buy the land 
which you now rent.” 

Soper’s expression changed again. 

“ Some of it, sir,” he said 
quickly. “ I’d take the grazing 
land if the price was reasonable, 
But times are bad for us farmers 
and I couldn’t aflprd to pay a great 
deal.” 

“ What price are you prepared to 
offer ? ” asked Russell. 

Soper considered a moment. 

" I would go as high as twelve 
pounds an acre for the fifty acres 
of pasture under the sea wall.” 

Russell stared at him. 

“ Twelve pounds an acre ! Why, 
I understood this marsh pasture 
was worth at least forty pounds an 
acre,” lie said. 

“ Not here, sir. We’re too far 
from market. Twelve pounds is a 
good offer. You won’t get a 
better.” 

Russell’s heart sank. He wanted 
at least two thousand pounds, and 
the offer of only six hundred stag¬ 
gered him. 

” I couldn’t take so little,” he 
answered. 

“ Well, please yourself,” said 
Soper. ‘“But remember this, that 
the only way to reach your land is 
through mine. So you won't get 
another customer very- easy.” 

The threat hidden in these words 
had hardly begun to sink into Rus¬ 
sell’s mind before there came a 
startling. interruption. 

“ You horrid boy, let him 
alone I ” rang out Bess's voice in 
sharp indignation. 

Russell strode to the window-. 
In the yard young Jack Seagrave 
w-as backed against the wall, and 
over him stood a great lout, ahead 
taller and two stones heavier, 
cuffing him brutally. Jack was 
trying hard to defend himself, but 
w-as half blinded by blood running 
from a nasty cut on his forehead. 
And Bess, her face blazing with 
indignation, was vainly trying to 
pull the bully away. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ H AS your son kft school yet ? ” 
asked one man of another. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “ he has 
become an architect.” 

“ Indeed 1 What sort of btiild- 
' mgs does he plan ? ” 

“ Castles in the air.” 

0 0 0 
Word Changing 

Complete, I’m a character little 
respected, 

With friendship or feeling alike 
unconnected; 

Transposed, I’m a kind of un¬ 
pleasant position, 

Which scarcely admits of a clear 
definition. 

Curtail, and again make a slight 
re-formation, 

And, lo ! on the temple 1 oft have 
a station. 

My tail lop again, and I still have 
another, 

By which you will doubtless my 
nature discover. Solution next week 
0 0 0 

Jf the head of a fish is nine inches 
■ long, and the tail is as long 
as the head and half the body, 
and the body is as long as the head 
and tail together, how long is the 
fish ? Seventy-two inches. 
000 
A Labour-Saving Scheme 
Tohnny had been sent to bed early 
J for being a naughty boy, but 
he had not been there long before 
he imagined that he was thirsty, 
so he called out: 

“ Daddy/ bring me a glass of 
water, please.” 

“ Go to sleep, Johnny,” replied 
Father. “ You had a drink before 
you went to bed.” 

There was silence for a while, and 
then the voice again : 

“ Daddy, bring me a glass of 
water, please.” 

But the only reply was a stern 
instruction to go to sleep. 

Ten minutes later Johnny called 
out again, this time from the top of 
the stairs. 

“ Johnny,” _ snapped Father, 
sternly, “ get back into bed at 
once, or I will come up to you with 
the cane.” 

“ Dad,” replied Johnny, “ when 
you bring up the cane, bring up a 
glass of water, please.” 

0 0 0 . 

Is Your Name Budge? 
Budge is from the French bouche, 
a mouth, and is probably a 
surname connected with the sur¬ 
name of its early owner. 

In the old records we find a 
William del Bouche, a lay brother 
of Furness Abbey, who was. em¬ 
ployed in provisioning part, of the 
establishment, and Budge is really 
the same name as Bouche, changed 
in spelling. 

0 0 0 

W’hat is taken from you before- 
you get it ? Your portrait. 


What Sisters Suffer 

A girl glanced at the book her 
brother had just put down. 

“ Have you been reading Long¬ 
fellow ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” answered the boy smiling, 
“ only about twenty minutes.” 

0 0 0 

A Hidden Word Puzzle 



The first two letters ol each o! the words 
represented by these pictures will spell 
when properly arranged, a word which- 
means the act ol moving from place to 
place. Can you find out what it is ? 

* Solution next week 

0 0 0 
What Is It ? 

IT is in every chemical establish¬ 
ment, and every chemical opera¬ 
tion requires its aid. It is necessary 
in the production of all medicinal 
recipes, powders, essences, quint¬ 
essences, elixirs, perfumes, and 
ointments. 

It does not occur.in poisonous 
compounds, but is indispensable 
in tb.e preparation of nitrates, 
muriates, sulphates, and chromates 
of every description, and is con¬ 
tained in every chemical ingredient. 

It is used in liniments, gargles, 
and fomentations, and is also used 
in the cure of fracture, broken legs, 
sores, bruises, headaches, cholera, 
and fevers. It is not employed in 
vaccination or inoculation. 

Finally, its plurality produces 
that which is anxiously sought for 
by those who are suffering pain. 

What is it ? Solution next week 

□ 0 0 
Nothing Missing 

An old American Negro who be¬ 
came ill sent for a physician 
of his own race, but after consider¬ 
able treatment the patient showed 
no signs of improvement, so at last 
a white physician was called in. 

As soon as he arrived he felt the 
Negro’s pulse, examined his tongue, 
and then asked : 

“ Did the other doctor take your 
temperature ? ” 

The old man gazed around the 
room in surprise. 

“ I don’t think so, sah,” he 
answered. “ I habn’t missed any¬ 
thing yet, sah.” 

- 0 0 0 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Puzzle in Rhyme. Lei-sure 
What Ami? Wireless 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 

Scotland. Spoon, Candle, Organ, 
Tap, Log, Antlers, Necklace, Dog. 
Who Was He ? 

The. Great Educator was Matthew 
Arnold. 


Peter Puck Goes to Wembley 



Peter Puck congratulates the South African ostriches on not having to 
wear collars and stockings 


Jacko Turns Waiter 

HPhere wfis a frightful to-do one day when Mr. Jacko rang 
up to say he was bringing a rather important visitor 
home for supper. 

Mrs. Jacko said it was too bad of him. They had only just 
got back from Monkeyville-on-Sea, and she was all behind 
with her housekeeping. 

But, being an excellent wife, she said she would see what 
she could do, and off she went with her shopping bag. 

Jacko did his best to help his mother. He tidied up the 
front garden and picked a big bunch of flowers for the supper 
table. Mrs. Jacko said she really didn’t know what she would 
have done without him. 

And just before supper he had a brilliant idea. He said he 
would wait at table, and that if his mother would leave it 
all ito him everything would go like clockwork. 

Mrs. Jacko was a bit doubtful at first. She said she didn’t 
think she could trust Jacko with the best china, but he pro¬ 
mised he would be ever so careful, and at last she gave in. 

“ But none of your pranks,” she said, “ or I shall never 
let you help me again.” 

But when Mr. Jacko arrived with his friend, and they all 
sat down to supper, Mrs. Jacko had the shock of her life. 



Mrs. Jacko had the shock of her life 


Jacko had got himself up like a waiter he had once seen at 
a restaurant. He had tied an apron round his waist, and he 
came rushing into the dining-room with a huge pile of plates 
balanced on his head ! 

The visitor was very much impressed. He had never been 
so well looked after before, for Jacko was as quick as lightning. 

That young rascal was thoroughly enjoying himself. He 
had never had such a time in his life. Neither had Mrs. Jacko ; 
she was waiting for the crash! 

And before long it came ! Jacko rushed into the room with 
a glass of lemonade trembling on a tray on his hand. It was 
for the visitor. And the visitor got it! 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Foxes at Play 

A reader from a farm in the Scottish 
Highlands describes a family of foxes 
he watched at play. 

The vixen would lie on a low 
bank looking proudly at two 
young cubs, who were playing 
with the remains of the night’s 
meal. They used to race round 
tufts of grass in the meadow, and 
I have even seen them bounce 
like a dog at. a quiet old cow. 

One morning I was mending a 
gap in a hedge with two Cairn 
terriers for company. The dogs 
wandered away, and looking 
round, I saw them standing in 
the middle of the meadow facing 
a fox—the sturdier of the cubs. 

The dogs and the fox were 
standing perfectly still, sniffing 
at one another. I took care to 
make no movement, and after a 
little while the fox began to 
advance. 

The terriers stood their ground 
till the fox was within two feet 
of them, when they began to bark. 
The fox turned slowly and 
trotted back into the wood, 
looking over his shoulder as he 
went. The terriers followed, still 
barking, but they evidently 
thought him a dog like them¬ 
selves, for they made no attempt 
to attack him. 


Les renards en recreation 

Un lecteur, habitant une fernie dans 
les montagnes d’£cosse, nous decrit 
une famille de renards en recreation. 

La renarde etait couchee sur 
un long talus, regardant cl’un air 
fier deux petits qui jouaient avec 
les restes du repas nocturne. 
Ces petits luttaient a la course 
autour des touffes d’herbe de la 
prairie, et je les .ai vus bondir 
comme des chiens apres une 
vieille vache paisible. 

Un matin, j’etais en train 
de reparer un trou dans la 
haie, accompagne de deux ter¬ 
riers Cairn. Les chiens s’eloi- 
gnerent; en me retoumant je 
les vis debout au milieu de la 
prairie, en arret devant un renard, 
le plus fort des deux petits. 

Les chiens et le renard etaient 
absolument immobiles, se flai- 
rant mutuellement. Je ne fis 
aucun mouvement; au bout 
d’un moment le renard fit un 
pas en avant. 

Les terriers tinrent bon jusqu’ a 
ce que le renard fut a cleux 
pas d’eux ; alors ils se mirent 
a aboyer. Le renard fit lente- 
ment demi-tour et retourna au 
trot dans son bois, regardant 
derriere lui de temps en temps. 
Les terriers le suivirent, sans 
cesser . d’aboyer, mais il est 
evident qu’ils prirent le renard 
pour unchien, car ils nefirent pas 
mine de l’attaquer 


Tales Before Bedtime 


Baby Jean 


Daby Jean was frightened of 
u Thomas. And Thomas 
was only a toy penguin which 
the children had had ever since 
they were babies. It was im¬ 
possible to think that Jean 
could be frightened of dear 
old Thomas. 

But she was always being 
frightened. Of course she was 
only a baby, only two and a 
half, the others were nearly 
six and quite seven. 

But, just imagine, Jean cried 
when she was given jelly. It 
wobbled, and she thought it 
was alive, and wouldn’t eat it. 

Sonny roared with laughter 
till Mother stopped him. 
‘' You are only being unkind,” 
She said. “ Barbara and Sonny, 
you must do all that you can 
to help Jean not to be so easily 
frightened. Just show her 
that such things are not alive, 
and that they will not hurt 
her.” : 

So they took her away up¬ 
stairs to the nursery. 

And now they were playing 
alone, and they had found out 
two things, that she was afraid 
of Thomas and the nursery 
clock! 

They had a serious talk 
about it, and then they took 
the two things, and began to 
teach her that they could not 
hurt her. 

It was quiet in the nursery, 
and Mother was glad, and left 
them alone. 

It was not until later on, 
when she opened the door, and 
they saw her face, that they 
knew they had not been teach¬ 
ing Baby Jean in the way that 
she would have done. 

“ Oh, children ! ” she said, 
in a sad, shocked voice, “ how 
could you be so naughty? What¬ 
ever, have you done—cut dear 
old Thomas open, and broken 
the clock ! You know--” 



Showing Jean the insides of things 

But she was interrupted by 
both children. 

“ But we weren’t naughty,” 
they said—-“ at least, we didn't 
mean to be. We were only 
showing Jean the insides of 
things, so that she would not, 
be frightened of them.’’ And 
they told Mother all about it. 

“ Oh—I—-see," said Mother 
slowly; “ but, darlings, it 

wasn’t the best way, was it ? ” 
And then she told them all she 
thought about it, and then 
after that they all went down 
happily to tea. 
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1 ne cnudren’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, tlie monthly the whole world ioves. Alv 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia 
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The CN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6 d. See below. 


MAN TRANSP0RT IN ’NDIA • FOX AS A PET • THE DOLL’S HOUSE TRAIN 



The Bridg® Builders —Indian workmen pulling a gigantic section into 
pos.t,on during the building of the Palar Bridg. on a n wjv n 
southern Ind.a. Labour is, of course, very cheap in me Depeliden^ 


Transport in India—In the hill areas of 
India man-power Is used lor transport, 
and here three mon support one package 


< ' rane ® th ® Great Lakes—These huge cranes, each ca D ablo o! 
lrnmV WCn y a V, one 9 rab > a **« now at work unloading Pron ore 
from barges on the Great Lakes and placing it aboard railway cars 



The Fox as a Pet—Thi 9 young fox cub cauqht Off for a Riri«_Thio u » "" ■ 11 ' .. .. - ■■■I 






S'isu:: tear; 



the Ch * a 4u eI rs,and3 “A remarkable picture of a.double dive taken during 
the exhibit ion diving at the recent regatta and harbour sports in Creux Harbour, Sark 


The Queerest Water Tank in the World—Here is the strangest of all water tanks It is used 
Java, an d consists of four bamboo containers attached to a four-legged portable frame 
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_HOW MENDELSSOHN MADE HIMSELF IMMORTAL—SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 



























































